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THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


By Pauw H. Ornser 


ln the place where | went to look 

There was no poem, no poem at all... 

I saw the granite wall of the mountain probing the sky, 

The great trees rising straight and tall, 

The canvon below winding like a snake as far as the eve could follow, 
The wind shaking the dry grass, 

The air aquiver with myriad wings; 

And l saw beauty in these things. 

But beauty is not a poem: 


Beauty that ts only beautiful may be strangely hollow. . . 


| wandered far on down the valley along the clear stream 
And came at last to a place where there was nothing but rocks, 
Acres of roe ks, Jaga d and broke i and Sta ked high, 

Where the obstructed river lost itself in the maze, 

Lifeless and hot in the sun, 

And no human way across the sea of rubble— 

Only the terrible venting of some ancient trouble, 

A morass of desolation and dismay, a shapeless wilderness 
Holding the wrath of a million storms. 


| looked and with a heart disquieted turned back, 

But 1 knew that my search was not ended, that it had just begun, 

That like this river suddenly dispersed 

[t must run its course in subterranean ways and unforeshadowed forms, 
Y et breaking at last into the tranquil light of day. 

So, returning the way | had come, 

Walking alone toward the setting sun, 

Feeling the cooling teilight coming down over the earth, 


l was glad in my sadness. 
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Keep The Public Lands Public 


By James A. Dirrin 


ONSERVATIONISTS all over the country 
breathed a sigh of relief when Senate Bill 
S. 1945—which provided for the granting 
f public lands to the States of Wyoming, Washing 
ton, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, Idaho, South 
Dakota, California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, Ari 
zona, and New Mexico, amd for the elimination of 
inds from national forests, national parks and monu 
nents, as well as game and bird reservations—“died” 
vith the outgoing 79th Congress. 
It is to be feared, however, that the danger is only 
temporarily allayed, for the idea of turning these 
ederal lands over to State ownership and disposition 
uctive support of some of the most powerful 


ias the 


rganizations to be found in the West. Notable 
iumong these are the American Farm Bureau Fed 
ration and wool and cattle growers’ associations, 


in Whose ranks special committees have been set 
up with the avowed intention of pursuing and achiev 
ng the final objective. Likewise suspect are oil and 
oal interests, though their activity has been carried 

more quietly. Additionally, at a recent confer 
nce, the western State land commissioners went on 


record as endorsing the movement. That the accom- 
plishment of the move would be inimical to the best 
interests of the very organizations supporting it can- 
not be successfully denied, yet this fact apparently 
finds no recognition within those organizations. 

We can therefore expect that new legislation will 
be initiated looking to this end when the 80th Con- 
gress convenes. Hence, the forces of conservation 
must be ready to meet the challenge—and it will be 
a formidable one. Conservation-conscious people and 
organizations cannot afford to be caught asleep, no 
matter whether they live in the area immediately af- 
fected or not, for, though the great domain of U. S. 
public lands—embracing national forests, national 
parks and monuments, and the public domain—lies 
chiefly in the western States, it nevertheless belongs 
to all the Pe ople of the United States. 

It thus follows that any attack upon those lands by 
grasping interests is an attack upon the vested rights 
of all the people. That fact alone should suffice to 
unite all parts of the country against the proposition. 
{n attitude of indifference toward it in any quarter 
would amount to acquiescence in the taking of prop 
erty that belongs to every man, woman, and child in 
the Nation and giving that property to a few. This 
is an issue that should, therefore, arouse the active 
opposition of every individual, regardless of whether 
he is particularly conservation-minded or not. The 
plain fact is that his rights to these public lands are 
threatened with usurpation. 

Let us now consider these public lands and their 
proposed transfer from the standpoint of conserva 
tion of our natural resources. The concepts of con 
servation have, within recent years, been quite prop 
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erly broadened tn scope, so that today its basic issues 
nvolve soil, forest, water, and wildlife resources. In 
hort, man at last is beginning to realize that the 
world of Nature is unity; that it is, in scientific fact, 
ne world—a world in which the relationships of 
il, waters, forests, and wildlife are all bound to 
gether. How, then, does the proposed relinquish 
ment of the public lands “stack up” against the wider 
oncept of conservation: 

[hese public lands are, almost without exception, 
marginal or submarginal lands unfit for cultivation 
because of their physical character, or—as in the arid 
water supply is 
grazing, though 


uthwest—because no idequate 
wailable. Their chief value is for 
even this is uncertain in many instances, more espe 
lly should the land be broken up into small tracts 
under private ownership. Erosion, already a serious 
problem over great areas, will be rapidly intensified 
oth in degree and extent if they pass to private own 
¢ nile e or lease. Furthermore, private ownership will 
preclude any chance we might have of solving the 
major problems both of soil and water conservation, 
tor these problems by their very nature and magni 
tude on the lands in question require land manage 
ment on a vast scale impossible of approach unless 
wwnership remains vested in the United States Gov 


ernment. 


M. cu of the public domain and practically all the 


forested areas lie within the watersheds of river sys 
tems and streams that furnish water for irrigation, 
municipal water supply, and hydroelectric power 
purposes. The protection of these watersheds is of 
vital importance to thousands of farms and cities 
Stripped of their vegetative 
covering by uncontrolled grazing, as many of them 
would unquestionably be if such a bill should pass, 
these watersheds would fall prey to aggravated ero 
sion. Irrigation reservoirs would silt up beyond all 


throughout the West. 


hope of remedy, particularly those in the ; irid areas 
where most depends upon them. The picture is not 
one to inspire optimism. 

Why is it that so many irrigation farmers cannot 
“see beyond the borders” of their own fields? What 
fine irony that the American Farm Bureau Federa 
The Tay lor 
gesture toward con 


tion should actively 
Grazing Act, a far-too-belated 
trolling the menace of overgrazing on the public 


support this WOVE 


domain, and its inevitable by-product, erosion, would 
be in effect and purpose entirely abrogated. The in 
escapable conclusion 1s. that 


throughout the West, upon which so much agricul 


precious watersheds 


ture and stock grazing depend for success, will 
threatened with sacrifice of their greatest values. 


During the past year the Southwest has experi 
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enced a very severe drought. The press and radio 
have publicized the terrible water shortage, telling 
of community after community whose orcad: Wa- 
ter supply came perilously near the vanishing p: 

of crops burning up in the fields ee 1use No irrigation 
water was to be had from the muddy flats behind the 
storage dams, of hydroelectric ec so seriously 
curtailed that other means of electric power produc- 
tion had to be thrown into the breach. Notwithstand- 
ing this evidence, few people saw the inexorable fin- 
ger of Nature pointing at our over-grazed public do- 
main and forests, as if to say: “There, O Blind Ones, 
is the cause!” 

The explanation for our blindness is not far to 
seek: the merciless judgments of abused Nature do 
not fall in a single catastrophic stroke which all can 
instantly recognize! But those judgments are none 
the less deadly in their slowly cumulative effect. The 
old saw “we never miss the water until the well runs 
dry” sums it all up very neatly. During a drought 
we offer up prayers for rain—when for the last fifty 
years we have been over-stocking the ranges and 
destroying precious vegetation, trees, grasses, and 
shrubs, that would produce humus. Humus soil can 
hold from 300 to 500 per cent of its weight of water 
and release that water gradually in springs, rivulets, 
and rivers. Humus is the one great factor that en- 
sures constant stream flow. No device of man can put 
humus into the soil as can trees, grasses, and shrubs! 
Let us not delude ourselves by saying that it will be 
all right when it rains. If no humus is present to 
sponge up the rain when it hits the earth, off it runs 
in silt-laden torrents carrying the valuable top-soil 
with it. Devastating erosion of top-soil is the net re- 
sult. In time this will mean national disaster. Man’s 
folly will bring about Nature’s stern decree unless 
he speedily awakens to certain fundamental facts. 

Building big dams to impound waters is not the 
answer to the problem of water conservation. Of 
what avail are these if the waters are not there to 
impound? Look beyond the dams, “even unto the 
hills,” where the plant life covering those hills and 
the humus layer it can produce if preserved, is the 
one and only answer to water conservation problems. 
We should certainly be more interested in constant 
stream flow that fills dams with clear waters than 
with erosive run-offs that fill them with silt. Were 
| a stockman, farmer, or urbanite and cared anything 
about the future welfare of my children, my State, 
and Nation, | would do all in my power to keep the 
vegetation of watersheds in the best possible condi- 
tion. I would try to get it through my stubborn head 
that Nature won’t stand for abuse for generations 
without imposing a terrific penalty; that she has a 
way of dealing with blind and persistent ignorance; 
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that her tones carry not the slightest compromise ( let 
the doubter remember the “black blizzards” of the 
Middle West! ) when she says: “Man, you have not 
cooperated with me; V’ll no longer cooperate with 
vou. Move off, while I repair with my slow pro 

esses the damage you have done me.” And, be it 
said, Nature’s processes are no mass-production, as 

sembly-line, twenty-four-hour-delivery affairs! 


A NEW BILL containing essentially the same pro- 
visions as the late and unlamented S. 1945 would 
threaten our national forests and parks, conservation 
strongholds that the American people have tended 
heretofore to regard as safe from depredation. To 
argue their value, both recreational and economic, 1s 
to labor the obvious. The word “incalculable” in its 
most accurate sense is the only term that aptly de 
scribes their worth to the nation. Despite the origi- 
nal purpose of their creation, they have come to be 
regarded as vastly more than areas in which millions 
of Americans find enjoyment. To our surprise they 
have proved to be ecologic laboratories in which the 
whole pattern of the relationships between plant and 
animal organisms and their environment can be stud 
ied and observed. They are ecologic entities which 
must not be disturbed and damaged by having par 
cels of the land carved out and turned over to pri 
vate ownership or lease, for the degree to which such 
action—perish the thought!—is carried out, to just 
that degree are we sanctioning—nay, inviting—fu 
ture onslaughts upon our forest lands. 

Let us consider forests from another angle. Sci 
entists tell us that an acre of forest land evaporates 
much more water into the atmosphere than an acre 
of lake at the same temperature. That finds reason 
in the fact that giving off moisture is an essential part 
of the life process of green leaves. Hence, in any 
consideration of the problem of water conservation, 
it behooves us to think of the only reliable “rain 
maker’”’—our forests. The fact is that in too many 
of our western farm journals and papers the phrase 
“water conservation” means only the conservation of 
water as it is applied to the land under cultivation. 
That is entirely too limited a meaning of the term, 
for true water conservation begins on, with, and in 
the forests. Again we fail to see far enough. 

There is at least one more reason why this pro- 
posed transfer of our public lands to State ownership 
should be defeated. Traditionally the States—with 
a very few notable exceptions—have never estab 
lished any enviable reputation in matters of conser 
vation of all natural resources. Rather, the tide has 
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been in the opposite direction, that of exploiting 
them. The result is that the States have neither the 
philosophy nor the administrative machinery ready 
to carry out a well-integrated program of conserva 
tion in accordance with its broader concepts. But 
more important than this obvious weakness is the fact 
that the major problems of conservation and the is- 
sues to which they give rise to go beyond State lines 
in many, many cases. For example, vital watersheds 
of a river system more often than not, lie in several 
different States. This very definitely indicates the 
need of a unified policy of management and control 
if adequate protection is to be afforded, not one sub 
ject to varying interpretations and emphases that dif- 
ferent States would put upon one and the same prob 
lem. Multiple ownership of the land would make 
most difficult the finding of right answers to conser 
vation questions such as this. 

Lastly, the proponents of the move to give our 
public lands away argue that such a course will result 
in much increased revenue to State coffers because it 
will increase tax resources. They point to the public 
benefits which will accrue through the sale or lease of 
the lands. No more fallacious an argument could 
possibly be advanced. As has been pointed out, these 
are marginal or submarginal lands. They have no 
value for cultivation, but they do have grazing value. 
Their tax revenue potentially will decrease in pro 
portion as they are split up into small tracts. No 
stockman wants a range embracing a few paltry acres. 
On the other hand, if a few “get the gravy,” the 
States will be guilty of promoting “land steals.” The 
small stockowner whose grazing rights are now pret- 
ty well safeguarded both on the public domain and 
the national forests will be “squeezed out of the pic 
ture.” The irrigation farmer whose fertile acres fur- 
nish such valuable tax revenues to the States may see 
his lands, a few years hence, become a “dust bowl” 
because watersheds will have “gone with the wind.” 


L, is the long-range gain or loss that needs to be 
carefully weighed and their possibility pondered 
carefully before any such action as this is taken. 
Bearing in mind the complicated conservation issues 
involved, it is very seriously a question whether the 
sale or lease of these lands would result in tax rev- 
enues to the States that would be at all comparable 
to the real benefits that will flow from their proper 
conservation and management by our Federal Gov 
ernment. Until we are convinced beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, it will be far more wise to keep the pub 
lic lands public. 


Conservation is not alone something we do; it is something we feel. It is very close 
& & ; 


to the respect, kinship, and awe with which primitive man looked upon the rain, trees, and 


wild animals that helped to create the habitat in which he lived. 


Epwarp H. GRAHAM. 











ERY IMI tHE UIDE WENT ON A FISHING 


EXPEDITION . rHEY WISHED TO VENTURE FURTHER” 


Mammoth Cave’s Underground Wilderness 


I 


W. Lix 


urds in the forests along Green River—beavers, 
leer, passenger pigeons, panthers, black | 

: a ; 
use, Wolves, and wild turkeys. They hunted 


years, 


herds of buffalo and elk in the “barrens,” grasslands 


made in the forest by Indians through repeated 


The first permanent settlement in what ts now the 
State of Kentucky was established in 1774. By 1800 
uffalo and elk had already disappeared from the 


State. With them went the true Kentucky wilder 


tc Mammoth Cave wother sort of wilder 


ms 
f 


ness Was, however, discovered before the wilder 
ness landscape of the Green River country had van 
ished entirely. A black bear led a pursuing hunter 


nto a large opening in a Green 


l 
River bluff. This 
hunter, named Houchins, thus became the legendary 
discoverer of Mammoth Cave, a new underground 
Kentucky frontier 360 feet under the surface, a new 
wilderness which white men had never seen before. 
Phe elements of uncertainty and mystery and dan 

ver of caves appealed to the pioneer’s nature. Lives 

f many men became inseparably fixed to the great 


1 


ive that came to be called “Mammoth” sometime 
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before 1812. Traditions started. The cave “got in 


their blood.” They were adventurous people, always 
going forward to see what was “just around the cor 
ner.” This spirit of adventure in Mammoth Cave 


explorers has never’ waned. The exploration kept 
yn. It is going on today. But Mammoth Cave 


gives up its secrets slowly. 

Nitrate deposits were discovered in Mammoth 
Cave before 1800. The dirt that had accumulated 
for ages on the dry floors of the cave contained large 
mounts of calcium nitrate, commonly known as salt 
peter. Presumably this nitrate was derived from the 
lroppings of bats that once lived in the cave in 1m 
mense hordes. Many tons of saltpeter were produced 


Mammoth Cave during the War of 1812, with the 

if slaves and oxen. Much of this nitrate was 

d to New Orleans where it was used 1n the 
manufacture of gunpowder. Through a skillful com 
bination of such things as little brown bats, La litte 
the Pirate, Shreve’s steamboat, “Old Hickory,” and 
Mammoth Cave, America won the battle of New 


101 


Orleans and the war of 1812. 

\s the men searched for new supplies of “peter 
dirt” they advanced tarther and farther into the dark 
underworld. In this way they learned something of 
the apparently unending corridors of Mammoth 
Cave. The close of the War of 1812 brought an 
end to the highly profitable nitrate-leaching indus 
trial period of the cave. In 1816 Mammoth Cave 
was opened to the public as a natural showplace and 
has been in continuous operation ever since. 

Stephen Bishop, negro slave, the famous “first 
guide and explorer”? of Mammoth Cave, crossed the 
Bottomless Pit on a cedar sapling in 1837. The 
bridge opened up the extensive avenues beyond to 
exploration. It made possible the discoverv of River 
Hall, Echo River, and Roaring River. Another ob 
stacle had been surmounted by the explorers’ impel 
ling urge to go just a little farther. 

lor many years a big cave-in, which had probably 
curred long before the cave’s discovery in 1799, 
blocked all exploration in one of the five avenues 
ing from all directions at Grand Central Sta 
tion. In 1923 an opening was finally made in this 
mmense pile of fallen rocks. This opened up a ma 


onvel 


venue and resulted in the discovery of one of 
the present outstanding exhibits of Mammoth Cave, 
the Irozen Niagara section. Here the explorers 
tound “cave onyx” formations in greater abundance 
ind beauty than any previously discovered in this 
ave. Immense Frozen Niagara itself, and the Drap 
ry Room, and other nearby features are spectacular. 
Until 1923 no one had ever seen Crystal Lake, as 
lear as pure spring water can be. Its green is the 
green of clear deep waters, for Crystal Lake is 38 
teet deep. The water ts caught and held 1n its down 
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ward underground course to Green River by a traver 
tine dam 270 feet below the ground and 190 feet 
above Echo River and Green River. 

{nd so the story of exploration goes on. The im 
portant discoveries in Mammoth Cave have been 
made by the cave guides. The men who have as 
sumed the responsibility of guiding the millions of 
visitors through the labyrinthine ways of the Mam 
moth Cave corridors make up an unusual institution. 
Chey are proud of their profession and of their cave. 
It has become traditional for son to follow in the 
footsteps of father, even unto the fifth generation, 
ind the entire guide group is the more closely knit 
because several of the families are related. 

lor a long time the cave guides speculated on 
where the enigmatic Roaring River might lead any 
me daring enough to try venturing far beyond the 
Keyhole. Even back before the Civil War Stephen 
Bishop, a slave, had gone far up the stream and re 
ported that he had heard a “waterfall.” In reality 
there is no waterfall on the river. The ever-rever 
berating sound of the river waves lapping against the 
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would be just the relief they 
from the 
of routine guiding. The river 
was low that day, for Octo 
ber is a dry month, and the 
sky was clear. It would « 

tainly not rain. Up the Roar 
ing River they went. Up 
four stretches of water they 
paddled their flat-bottomed 
scow. Over three stretches of 


needed monotony 


intervening mud and rock 
they dragged the heavy 
scow, inch by inch. They 


came to a place where the 
river divided into two 
prongs. Here they stopped. 
Up above the muddy bank 
on the right they saw a hole 
in the wall. The opening was 
small and muddy, but it led 
H” gently upward and _ looked 
promising. Carl and Leo 

crawled into this hole. Slowly they crawled forward, 
pushing their lanterns ahead of them. To a cave ex 
plorer a new crawlway means a promising frontier. 
And so they squeezed and sweated and panted up the 
crawlway—300 feet of fine wet sand. Then sud 
denly they were in an avenue with the ceiling ten feet 
encouraging—and a relief from 
But their gasoline supply was 
\ cave ts 


high. This was 


ramped 
running low, and they had to turn back. 


quarters. 
no place to be caught without a light. 

\t the guide house that evening the two explorers 
told M. L. Charlet, the cave manager, and their 
fellow guides about the new passageways. Every 
me was excited. Would there be a magnificent cave 
it the end of the new crawlways—or would they 
grow smaller and smaller till the men had to turn 
back: 
ff early to resume the exploration. This time they 
m up the river beyond the muddy crawlway 


\fter a mght’s hurried sleep the two men were 


went 
ypening and found a better entrance to the passage 
way reached the previous day. This avenue led on 
for a mile, sometimes getting bigger, sometimes 
smaller. Then there was more crawling to do. The 
men crawled for a long way—to the end, where a 
large rock sealed the passageway. No, not the end, 


for a 6-inch hole beneath the rock showed that the 


rawlway continued on the other side of the rock. 
Back to headquarters again, Carl Hanson and Leo 
Hunt were very hopeful. The passageways which 
they had followed were leading towards Lee Ridge. 
{nd those who knew the Mammoth Cave region 
“knew” that someone would someday find a big cave 
under Lee Ridge. The area has good underground 
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drainage. And the big caves are found under these 
ridges. Mr. Charlet agreed to let the men go out the 
following day with tools to make a way around the 
rock. But necessary precautions were outlined, for 


exploring is dangerous business. Two other 
les were sent along—Claude Hunt, a cousin of 
Lec, and Carl Hanson’s son Pete, who later gave his 
life for his country in the Aleutian campaigns of 
World War Il. They were to help drag the heavy 
boats over the portages, help in working past the 
ock, and also act as liaison between the party and 
the outside world in case anything should go wrong. 

Che hole under the rock was quickly enlarged, and 
the men started forward once more. There were sev 
eral hundred feet of crawling before the crawlway 
opened up into a passageway that averaged about 10) 
feet high by 15 feet wide. After working their way 
through an especially narrow part of this thousand 
foot avenue, the four men were very tired. They 
dropped down on the floor of the cavern, which wid 
ened out at this point. Pete Hanson was a short 
distance ahead of the others, lying on his back, rest 
ing. He looked around and then quietly stared al 
most straight above for a few moments. The ceiling 
glistened white and clean in the lantern light. This 
was something new. 

Pete Hanson jumped up. “Come on, boys,” he 
shouted, “‘we’re in another world.” They all rushed 
forward into—the “new world.” Broadway in the 
old part of the cave was like this new avenue in size, 
but here was truly “the Great White Way.” The 
clean white channeled walls and ceiling of the pas- 
sageway sparkled as the light fell on gypsum crys 
tals that covered them. The floor was covered with 
what looked like red-pepper and salt, a mixture of 
red sand and gypsum crystals. It led on into the 
darkness like the smooth curves of a highway loom 
ing up before the headlights of a car at night. They 
hurried along. 

Chis was beyond reality. This was the stuff of 
dreams. Snowy gypsum crystals lined the ceiling, 
the walls, and even the floor, for hundreds of feet. 
[hey came to many crystal-covered grottoes in the 
walls and ceilings—some small, others large enough 
to walk into. Gypsum “flowers”—from tiny daisy 
like blossoms to exotic “lilies” with curved petals up 
to 15 inches long—grew from all sides in profusion. 

\nd there were other wonders. Gypsum crystals 
occur in a wide variety of forms. The explorers 
found masses of gypsum that look like balls of cot 
ton or the cotton candy of carnivals. They found 
rystalline ribbons of gypsum spiraling from the 
walls like corkscrews, some of them 18 inches long. 
In other places round masses like snowballs stud the 
cavern walls. They came upon “pincushions” bris 
tling with gypsum needles. These transparent 
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need grow in clusters from floor and wall and 

- som f the needles are 18 inches long and 
perhaps thirtv-second of an inch in diameter. As 


men walked silently by, the crystal needles waved 
ntly in the current of air. The men held their 
lanterns close, and the needles waved in the con 
vection currents produced by the heat. 

Chev had been silent. But finally one of the men 
said: “Why, this 1s Paradise.” 
main avenue where the gypsum formations are thick 


And so a part of the 
st has been named “Paradise.” 

Travertine formations, the calcium carbonate drip 
stone and flowst ne, are se yndary in importance to 
evpsum in the New Discovery. But one of the most 
utstanding single features of this section of the cave 
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Mammoth 


“FIRST HUMAN FOOTPRINTS IN THE CRUNCHING SAND’ 


VUMBER 


is a travertine dam 42 feet 3 inches long and over 4 
feet high. The dam extends across the avenue from 
wall to wall. At one time it impounded spring wa- 
ters to form a small subterranean lake—like Crystal 
Lake in the Frozen Niagara section of the cave, 
Here, though, the lake dried up long ago when the 
springs that fed it failed, and fine mud cracks cover 
the floor that was once the bed of the lake. This 
travertine dam section as well as several branches off 
the main avenue contains beautiful small displays of 
stalactites, stalagmites, and cascades. 


©), YES, it was a new world! The four cave 
guides hastened on. They almost ran over the 
smooth sandy floor of the cavern. They 
had much to see before the lanterns ran 
low. Never before in the unknown ages 
that it took to dissolve and erode the 
caverns—in the ages during which min- 
eral-laden moisture built up the layers 
of gypsum crystals and slowly laid down 
the travertine formations on walls and 
floor and ceiling—had the voice of man 
been lifted to echo and re-echo down 
these corridors. Carl and Pete Hanson 
ind Claude and Leo Hunt made the 
first human footprints in the crunching 
sand—untrod by human foot 1n all the 
cave’s existence of possibly millions of 
years. 

Only lower forms of animal life had 
been this way before. The explorers 
found thousands of bat bones in dried-up 
little pools on the cave floor. Other 
bones in scattered places (discovered 
later) show that the raccoon had been 
there, too. And perhaps a bear had wan- 
dered through those dark aisles. They 
found several live bats hanging upside- 
down from the ceiling, asleep. In damp 
places cave crickets moved about in 
hordes, waving the:r over-grown anten- 
nae jerkily. On the sandy floor in moist 
places they saw many beetle mounds. 
There was far too much to see. 

Back down Roaring River and down 
Echo River the four exuberant men pad- 
dled their scow. They sang and shouted. 
No longer the quiet reserved cave 
guides, they were returning conquerors. 
\s they moved swiftly down the narrow 
winding corridors of the treacherous 
stream they had subdued, the resonant 
chambers reverberated with their songs 
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“ONE OF THE MOST OUTSTANDING 


” 


“Old Black Joe,” “Swanee River,” “Just One 
More River to Cross.” 

Mr. Charlet heard them coming. The men were 
safe and the news must be good. Mr. Charlet was 
Cave Manager at that time and is Chief Guide now 
that Mammoth Cave is a National Park. Deeply 
concerned with everything about Mammoth Cave 
its guides, its welfare, its history—he listened with 
great satisfaction to the marvelous tale of the New 
Discovery. October 10, 1938. It was 
day for Mammoth Cave. 

Superintendent R. Taylor Hoskins of Mammoth 
Cave National Park, Mr. Charlet, and all concerned 
with the management of Mammoth Cave immedi 
itely got busy making surveys to evaluate the dis 
covery and to prepare the new part of the cave for 
exhibition to the public. 

Over four miles of passageways have been sur 
veyed. Many additional miles of cavern and a new 
With information from the 
survey a point nearest the cave was located on the 
\t this place along the slope of a valley, 
engineers blasted a new entrance into the cave, to 


a memorable 


river are still uncharted. 
surface. 


make it more easily accessible than by the tortuous 
way the discoverers followed. 

Kenneth Dearolf, biologist, made a study of the 
inimal life in the New Discovery while it was still 
new and undisturbed. Specimens of bats and 12 in 
vertebrate species of animals were found. Bones of 
bats, raccoons, marten, lynx, and wood rat, were also 
found. The bats and the remains of other vertebrate 
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. OVER + FEET HIGH” 


\ TRAVERTINE DAM . 
inimals are an indication that an outside opening into 
the New Discovery It is improbable 
that the animals entered by the devious way from 
Mammoth Cave’s natural entrance. 


has existed. 


Au those who have seen the New Doziscovery 
agree that it is different from anything in the old 
part of Mammoth Cave. They agree that it has 
more unusual features, more abundant and spectac 
ular cave formations. Impressive, too, is the white 
ness, the cleanliness, of the passageways. It is a 
beautiful masterpiece unsoiled and bright—like a 
new sparkling gift just unwrapped. 

Present plans call for opening the New Discovery 
to visitors as soon as possible, but when this will be 
no one knows. Probably it will be a matter of years. 
In the meantime the cave guides will continue the 
exploration of this underground wilderness of Mam- 
moth Cave. They will probe into the farthest cor 
ners of the New Discovery. They will paddle cau- 
tiously up and down its unexplored river. They will 
also look for a new crawlway that will perhaps lead 
into an even bigger “New Discovery”—possibly un 
der Joppa Ridge, for that area too has good under 
ground drainage to Green River. And the guides 
know that caves around here are found under such 
ridges. “Caving” is in their blood. They will con- 
tinue to explore, to be on a sharp lookout for what’s 
just around the corner in this subterranean frontier- 
mainly because they cannot help it. 





“Mountain Fantasy” 


By Joun H. Sripps 


LUT of the flat middle-western states, a colli 

sion of chance and decision had carried Grant 

into historic New England, the land of pil 
grims and culture, and there with Thoreau he trav 
eled to Maine. Carrying his choice of Thoreau’s 
books—The Maine Woods—he went north to the 
woods which have been and ever will be—thanks to 
the rocky nature of the ground—a shrine for those 
men who seek in nature something more than sub 
stance or tradition. 

It was mid-morning in Summer, and the great 
mountain rose from the heart of the forest, oblivious 
to its own prominence, to its own large part in na 
ture’s plan—poet of the heavens, pointing to the sky. 

Grant stood in profoundest meditation. But about 
him, even here at Katahdin, deep in the Maine 
woods, there were other people. His mood needed 
solitude, but there were others. He noticed the sav 
age fury of the candy merchant, the colored bev 
erages, and the campers’ things—the tattered tents, 
ind the filth spread maliciously, it seemed, so that 
the ground was ripe with manufactured goods. He 
was disturbed. 

But then the excitement of visiting a place that 
Thoreau, his interpreter of nature, had loved, and 
the beauty he found in the transparent clarity of the 
brook bounding forth from the woods at the base of 
the mountain—these emotions helped him to con 
quer his other feelings. He turned his back on the 
camp with a shrug. Tightening his belt, he raised 
his face to squint for a moment at the mountain peak 
towering almost a mile above his head. Then clutch 
ing his rough staff and lowering his head to the task 


of climbing the steep path, he entered the wooded 
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base of the mountain near where the brook gushed 
forth. 


ae PATH Was smooth at first and led him under 
a long winding arch of foliage, now black, now green, 
for these “winding mossy ways” were here and there 
invaded by blotches of sunshine. These gleams of 
light lifted his spirit higher and higher, just as every 
step placed him nearer and nearer to the natural 
temple where he went to address the spirit of nature 
and Thoreau the prophet. 

Twenty minutes of gradual climbing brought him 
to a suspended walkway spanning the brook which 
had delighted him so much. The brook was fifteen 
or twenty feet wide at this point, and came tumbling 
down from ledge to ledge over lichen-covered rocks 
at a rapid rate, with a great deal of bright splashing. 
\s he looked upstream, up the steep ascending 
ledges, Grant reflected that ninety years before, Tho- 
reau had worked his way alone, without the aid of a 
path, up the brook itself, hauling himself up onto 
the slippery ledges with the help of the tough roots 
of trees which protruded from either side of the 
bank. He verified all of Thoreau’s notations. He 
marked the nearly forty-five degree angle of ascent, 
the walls of rock which hemmed in the brook, the 
regularly spaced ledges—making a giant’s stairway 
up which some mythological creature might have 
mounted with remarkable speed. And he remem- 
bered that Thoreau, too, had made the climb alone, 
leaving his companions in camp. When he reached 
the other side of the brook, Grant began a steeper 
ascent up a rougher path. He climbed slowly, and 
meditated upon this thing he valued so much—which 
Thoreau had valued so much—this solitude. 

He became, like the mountain, oblivious to every- 
thing around him. The monotony of the climb had 
an hypnotic effect, so that, in one sense, he was un- 
conscious of his surroundings; but he experienced a 
heightened perception. As the green leaf feels the 
sunshine, and as the sap is moved by the warmth of 
the springtime, so he imbibed the delicious freshness 
of the forest. “He was too much a part of nature 
to be conscious of her.”?’ Was this really solitude, he 


reflected? Was he really alone where he felt himself 
to be one of a crowd of natural objects? Did this 
sweet sense of relationship with the beautiful forms 
about him constitute a sense of solitude? Rather, he 
reconsidered, it was a sense of larger society, a sense 
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which found friendliness in the beckoning leaves 
about him and example in the dignity and vigor of 
the wiant tree-trunks. 

\Vhat of those other people, he thought, suddenly 
brought back from his transcendental dream by the 
sight of a fly-covered half sandwich and a moldy egg 
yolk. Where did they fit into his expanded notion 
of friendship? Why couldn’t he find something lov- 
able and inspiring in them? Certainly they attended 
the same shrine that he did, that Thoreau did—even 
though they tried their best to transform the shrine 
into a disordered pantry shelf. He decided that his 
opinions about people were petty and concluded fa- 
cetiously that he had confused Thoreau’s remark, 
“we meet at meals three times a day, and give each 
other a new taste of that old musty cheese that we 
are,” with the contents of discarded sandwiches. Ob- 
viously, his new philosophy of friendship demanded 
a strong stomach: he resolved to have one. 

Che ascent was becoming more difficult, but Grant 
was young and gloried in the exercise of pulling him- 
self up along fallen tree trunks and over great boul- 
ders. And particularly, he exulted in the new reso- 
lution which his philosophy had evolved. He felt 
himself the master of the mountain, the proper priest 
of the only true temple, the only man, except Tho- 
reau, whom nature had ever filled with such feelings 
of exultation. Busy with a stretch of tough going, 
he failed to notice that the trees were thinning out 
and shrinking into crooked, scrawny caricatures. Up 
and over a huge obstacle, he found himself above 
the tree line, in the bright sunshine, standing on a 
natural rocky platform from which he could scan 
the vast panorama of Maine’s lakes and woods. 


Dicsimens beneath his feet were dozens of odd 
shaped blue gems. They were set in green moss, so 
it seemed, since the great pointed pines, from where 
he stood, had congealed. He was astonished at the 
successful blending of blue and green colors—a 
blending never quite achieved in any art except na- 
ture’s own. 

\t this point he was halfway up the mountain. 
lurning about, he looked up and along the knife 
like edge of rock which he had still to climb in order 
to reach the top. Inspecting the sides of the moun- 
tain above the tree line he saw nothing but rocks— 
square, round, and every other shape mathematical- 
ly conceivable. He remembered how Thoreau had 
compared the great number of boulders to flocks and 
herds that pastured, “chewing a rocky cud at sunset, 
and silently looking at him with hard grey eyes.” 
{nd he felt the marvel of capturing in a phrase the 
umazing life-like quality which we feel in objects 
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multiplied. He was carried away with it all. But at 
his back, below him, he heard a crack-toned female 
voice cry out, “C’mon, Uncle Frank!” 

It might be that he was the priest of the mountain 
attending his shrine, but for all his resolution he 
cared not for the priest’s duty of shepherding a flock. 
His exultation was dangerous. High spirits frequent- 
ly explode, and in different directions. On that day 
his spirits threatened to explode the wrong way. 

As well as one could climb a steep and rocky moun- 
tain path worn along a razor-like edge, at an unbe- 
lievably perpendicular angle, looking down upon 
either side two thousand feet or more, he hurried on 
his way. He had expected to meet other climbers: 
slow ones going up whom he might pass, or others 
returning from the top of the mountain. Being a 
relatively fast climber, he could not understand how 
the woman with the unnatural voice and “Uncle 
Frank” had moved into position so close behind him. 
Little side arbors at intervals along the way where 
some old log had fallen provided resting places, and 
he concluded that the discordant voice and “Uncle 
Frank” had been hidden away in one of these while 
he struggled upward unaware of their nearness. They 
had sat, perhaps, silently watching him, amazed at 
the mumbo-jumbo which played about his lips. But 
he soon forgot them. His safety depended upon 
strict attention to his footing; there could be no 
talking to himself now. The next hour and a half 
found him working his way along the narrow path, 
drawing himself cautiously over ledges and boulders. 


- US SUPPOSE that the clouds a thousand feet 
above the mountain are great white castles—as they 
often seem—peopled by curious white-bearded as- 
tronomers. Then we may imagine that one of these 
has loosened a fluffy window in his cloud house and 
poked out a long gold telescope with which to peer 
upon the mountain top, observing with laughter the 
ridiculous worm-like movements of the mortals mov- 
ing upon it. 

“What’s this I see,” says he, thrusting back from 
his brow his long and pointed, blue and gold-starred 
head piece, and twisting his ruddy cheek about the 
small end of the telescope. “There is that same ar- 
dent youngster I watched travel to the east when my 
celestial castle was S.W. by W. What induced him 
to undertake this pilgrimage? Ah, yes, yes! I re- 
member now. He came to visit these woods and 
Katahdin because Thoreau had done so. There he 
goes along knife-edge, seeking, perhaps, the philos- 
ophers’ stone—the only true philosophers’ stone— 
the natural monument, the large boulder on the top 
of the mountain, marked and dedicated to Thoreau.” 
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Lhen the old tellow might switch his telescope 


. + > ’ L h t-ae9 
ibout so as to take in the verv peak of the mountain 


reau stone. But what would 
he see Che aged astronomer would not see the true 
philosophers’ stone, with which he was frequently 
wont to please his eye, but instead, he would see a 
sight resembling a dumping ground, where the con 
tents of garbage cans are deliberately emptied and 
strewn about. Among the refuse, twenty or more 
people (the explanation why none were to be met 
coming Gown the mountain), twenty or more, he 


covld count, squatting about, throwing pop bottles 
it one another. Such an astronomer would be, too, 

philosopher, so, after shuddering, we expect he 
would grin He would look sharply for the stone 
itself and, finally, recognize it beneath a number of 
sweaty shirts and dirty underwear tops. On one side 
tf the stone, however, he would observe a part of 


the familiar brass marker, which reads—“Thoreau 


Spring,” and glancing to one side he would see the 
spring filled up with feet. Some of the grin might 
slide from his lips, but, being a philosopher, he 
would tollow with his eve the thir stream from the 
SI y to the point where it run ver the edge of 


the plateau, and he would observe the water to be 
clear: the filth of the brawling ptenickers being read 
ily cleansed away. 

Che telescope would finally grow heavy in his 
hands, and having witnessed quite enough of human 
life for one day, the old astronomer would close the 
fluffy window of his cloud house and sail on. 


i, 'HAN A HUNDRED YARDS below the high 
mountain peak which harbored the disordered stone, 
with his dark hair blowing in the mountain air, and 
his blue eyes and tanned features intent upon his 
climbing, Grant became more and more excited as 
he moved nearer the top. 

He climbed, and the exhilaration from the exer 
cise, the beauty of the wide prospect of lakes and 
woods on either side of him, the excitement of the 
anticipation, the feeling of wonderful happiness 
gave him an overwhelming sense that beyond the 
peak of the mountain which he was rapidly approach 
ing he should realize the secret truth of his nature 
worship. He looked forward, particularly, to drink 
ing from the Thoreau spring a draught which would 
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lize for him the true beginning of his life. 


svn 

[his extravagant eagerness, this exultant confi- 
lence that some super-mundane experience could 
flower from the conjunction of certain mundane cir 


cumstances, now boiled over the brim of actuality. 


Up and over the last ledge he clambered; he stood 
mn the plateau at the top of the mountain. 

He was tired and out of breath, but a more potent 
ause was responsible for the way in which he stag 
vered. At a glance, his eye swept the plateau, taking 
in underwear, polluted spring, and pop bottles. It 
was as if every hope, every desire, every conviction, 
had broken loose and fallen to the ground. He 
turned and rushed down the mountain side. 

[he descent was steep, and every stride carried 
him more than a yard. He bruised his knees and 
shins against the rocks. His heels came down hard, 
ind the angle of his body was such that the shock 
pounded the back of his head. Beyond a large boul- 
der, in a narrow passage between two walls of rock, 
Grant had to squeeze past a fat woman, who giggled 
that the folks back home should see her now. He 
didn’t see “Uncle Frank,” but he did hear him shout 
to the woman with the unnatural voice something 
ibout starting a boulder rolling, or jumping “clean 
Pn the mountain” into a lake below. 

[he whole mountain side—the great boulders and 

then the pointed fir trees and the tangled under 
growth—now reeled past him. He tripped on the 
roots of the trees that protruded from the path. He 
tried to think, but gave it up. And yet it seemed to 
him that he must come to an understanding with 
himself, that he must re-assemble his values. He 
failed even to notice the brook over which he had 
stopped so long on his way up. 


of 


TO THE. 


By Paul 


Not Orpheus fluting in his greenwood 


\ or shy 


} 
Narcissus answering the 
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He was furious—at himself and all sight-seers. 
\s he came down into the tourist camp at the foot of 
the mountain, he pushed none too gently through a 
group of campers who were loitering in the path. 
About a mile below the camp he reached a bridge 
which crossed the brook. There he dropped his el- 
bows on the rail and, with his chin in his hands, he 
stared dully down into the stream below him. His 
emotions had exploded in the wrong direction. And 
there he hung his armpits, for a long while. 


S LOWLY, he regained his composure—some com- 
posure, at least, and he began to think through the 
maze of contradictions which befuddled his head. 
He saw that his problem was exactly that of Tho- 
reau: the problem of reconciling with its human in- 
habitants a world that is fundamentally beautiful 
and good. He looked down into the swift-flowing 
stream and marked how clean and clear it was, how 
free from the filth with which it was filled only a 
quarter mile back. . 

In a very few moments he became a philosopher, 
and like the best of them he saw that the future was 
the solution to his problem. Progress would change 
sightseers into nature lovers. Yes. And around the 
bend of the future his recollection of Katahdin would 
be washed clean in the course of time. 

Cheered by this reflection, Grant returned through 
the lower New England states. But he took a new 
interest in the various points of historical importance. 
Eventually, he returned to his home in the middle- 
west whose flat and monotonous fields he was now 


able to view with less of his old scorn. 
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Another Look at McKinley Park Sheep 


By AboLpH 


HE. September day was cold and gray, and 
1utumn snows already whitened the summits 

of the high ridges. It was the time of year 

when the mountain sheep in McKinley Park were 
‘turning to ranges where less snow and more food 
make winter conditions more favorable. I was climb 
ng a slope overlooking gently rolling, treeless ter 
rain, which mountain sheep migrating my way would 
cross. I did not really expect to see any of them, for 
it is only occasionally that one is fortunate enough 
to see a crossing, but as | gained altitude and a better 
view, there, about three miles away, as though it 
yad all been scheduled for me, was a white band 
| moved to a low clump of 


dwarfed spruces for protection from the cold wind, 


just farting over. 


found a comfortable seat in soft lichens, rested elbows 
n knees, and watched through held vlasses. 

Che sheep were aware that this journey was full 
f danger. For several hours, probably all day, they 
had spent much time gazing, scrutinizing the ground, 
between them and their destination—the mountain 
behind me. They may even have spent the day be 
fore at the take-off. Wolves were in the area, for 
two days previously a five-year-old ram in the prime 
of life had been surprised on this migration route 
ind killed only a quarter of a mile from my cabin. 
These sheep were risking a similar fate. Deep trails 
in the lichens were proof that this hazardous jour 
ney had been taken by many generations; that it was 
in ancient habit, this movement to and from the sum 
mer range. Occasional bones indicated that tragedies 
had sometimes befallen migrating sheep in the past. 

\ ewe with a lamb at her heels led the way. Fol 
lowing were eighteen others in crowded single file, 
the last ten of which were rams. They came forward 
it a walk, tense, alert, stopping frequently to look. 
Chev looked before them, to the sides, and to the 
rear. On a low ridge which offered the best view 
along the way, the rams all stopped and faced the 
rear. For some minutes they gazed over the coun- 
In the meantime the ewes 
ind lambs continued on, picking a crooked course 
through the dwarf birch and short willow brush. 
After what seemed a long march they passed to one 
side of me, followed a low ridge behind me (off 


trv they had traversed. 


VETERAN READER rT this magazine ind those who have seen 
The Wolee f Mount McKinley Adolph Murie (Washing- 
Gor yment Printing Office, 1944) will recognize this ar- 
nother example of the author’s ability to share his out- 
xpericenc vith his readers ven whil reporting the facts 
plexing study 


MurliE 


which the wolves had chased the ram two days be- 
fore), dropped into a wooded swale, and after a long 
interval reappeared, and now were on the slope of 
the mountain they sought. Up near the summit the 
ewes and lambs had a scare, for they suddenly came 
dashing downward a short way, then climbed the 
mountain further to the west. The ewes were over- 
apprehensive, for the rams remained and fed unmo- 
lested. This had taken almost two hours. A safe 
crossing had been accomplished, but there had been 
tension, and there might have been a_ wilderness 
tragedy. Civilization and soft living had not vet 
caught up with these mountain dwellers. 


l was BACK in Mount McKinley National Park to 
check once more the status of the mountain sheep 
and wolves, and to learn what I could of the ways 
in which they might now be affecting each other. 
Che National Park Service has felt it important to 
keep close watch on these two species because the 
wolf is a powerful carnivore known to prey on sheep. 

The effect of wolves on the sheep is not always 
the same. No doubt it varies according to sheep 
numbers, the buffer species present, forage supply, 
roughness of terrain, and other conditions. In the 
period from 1916 to 1925 when wolves were scarce 
and practically absent from the sheep hills they, of 
course, had no effect on the mountain sheep popula- 
tion. From 1925 to 1932, when sheep numbers were 
at a high point, it is doubtful that the wolf popula- 
tion, even though increasing and large, was able to 
hold the herds in check. But after the decimation of 
the herds in 1929 and 1932, due to severe snow con- 
ditions, it appears that the wolves were able to cause 
a decrease in the surviving population—mainly, ac 
cording to my findings, by preying on the old, the 
diseased, and the lambs during their first winter. 
Now that the sheep population in the park is down 
to about five hundred, their numbers may be too 
small to permit consistent successful hunting by the 
wolves. In other words, the law of diminishing re- 
turns may be operating. At least so it appeared in 
the winter of 1945-46. That winter the wolves left 
the sheep hills and at least several of them, to keep 
alive, visited garbage dumps along the railroad. 
One, we know, failed to endure the winter on his 
own, for he was found dead in the spring, in an ema- 
ciated condition. The absence of wolves from the 
sheep hills may have been due in part to the small 
lamb crop the previous spring. Had more lambs 
been on the range, possibly the wolves would have 
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da sheep hunting more profitable. It will be in 
teresting to learn to what extent wolves hunt sheep 
ming winter, since the lamb crop is consider 
it was last vear. 

Unt rtunately we do not have consecutive infor 


il] the years during the decline xr the 


1ountain sheep herds. Could we fill the gaps in the 


ta 


lustory, then we would be in a better pos! 


m to understand the operation of a population 
hange such as this. I had noted decreases in the 
sheep population in 1940 and 1941. 


t was obvious th it the normal] winter loss of old and 


In those years 


liseased sheep was larger than the small survival of 
lambs over the winter. 
ack as far as 1932 is not known. In the four years 
from 1941 to 1945, the sheep population in McKin 
ley Park dropped from at least 1,000 to not over 
500. 1 wonder if this marked decrease was not due 


Whether this trend operated 


C 


» the elimination of a large number of old age ani 
mals that, as youngsters, survived the 1932 snow 
nditions. It was observed in 1941 and the two 
previous years that there was a dearth of young ani 
mals. Most of the rams carried huge horns and there 


—— : 1 ] e , 
vere few small heads. In 1945 and 1946 a change 


n ] + 1 | 
id take: piace. | nere were more youngish inimals 
nthe range and proportionately fewer old ones. [his 
t 


ourse was most obvious among the rams. Like 


‘AZED OVER THE COUNTRY THEY HAD TRAVERSED 


M ountair p; From a Drawing by Olaus J. Mu 


rHE EWES AND LAMBS CONTINUED ON” 


wise in 1946 a hunting guide in the Wood River 
sheep hills, east of McKinley Park, had noted few 
Che data for the early thirties 


ire inadequate for working out the mathematics in 


old rams in that area. 


volved. However, it seems a possibility that the age 
classes best surviving the 1932 die-off may have 
largely succumbed in the period from 1941 to 1945 
ind caused the sudden decrease in the population. 
Chis, of course, would have to have been accom 
panied by a continued poor survival of lamb crops. 


‘Ea WOLF POPULATION in the sheep hills during 
the period from 1941 to 1946 has decreased from 
an estimated 40 to 60 animals to an estimated 15. 
Some of the wolves have been trapped (9 are known 
to have been taken by one trapper adjacent to the 
park in 1941-42, and 6 or 7 in 1945-46), but since 
there was little trapping during the war most of the 
decrease of wolves is probably due to a decrease in 
ivailable winter food. As long as the sheep popula 
tion is down, it is likely that the winter wolf popu 
lation will likewise be small unless the caribou begin 
to winter in the sheep hills. 

When the caribou remained in the park more ex 
tensively than they have recently, the ground squir 
rels served to fill in the wolf diet at such intervals 
during the summer, when caribou chanced to be un 








rH} 
t\ ula 1¢ But now, since the caribou nave shifted 
ut of the park to a greater extent, the ground squir 
ls play a more important role. The wolves de 
end on them for their principal diet over nsider 


ible periods of time. It 1s known, of course, that dur 


| 


oe the summer wolves seldom prey on mountain 
heep. Hence in the last vear or two wolf move 
ments among the sheep hills have been governed 
mainly by the presence of ground squirrels. In the 


spring, when ground squirrels come out of hiberna 


tion, they tend to attract the wolves into the park. 


hand, when the squirrels go into hiber 
fall, the wolves are left without that 


On the other 


ition in the 


yuurce of food and since the sheep no longer appear 


0 


to offer a dependable source, the wolves are led to 
seek food elsewhere. 
In the studies that were begun in 1939 many data 


yn wolf habits have accumulated. It was found that 


the wolf ranked high among the forces that brought 
down the mountain sheep numbers, but that other 
were unimportant in this respect. 


predatory 


erizzly still ambles over the slopes, botanizing 


species 
Lhe 
ind snatching up a ground squirrel here and there. 


he 


Che foxes are intent on their smaller game. 
volden eagle, so often accused as a sheep killer, was 
found innocent during the intensive study period 


ind on recent field trips 
change in its 
\ few may 


1941, 
come up to indicate any 
vote 1s out of the picture. 
occasion, but their range lies out 
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ro FILL IN 


VUMBER 1g 


side, in the brushy lowlands to the north, where thei 
mainstay, the snowshoe hare, is found. 

During this period we have seen some 
True, the mountain sheep herds are a 
The wolf, also, has decreased in num. 


INges 
and trends. : 
a low point. 
bers within the park, and there are indications now 
that its pressure on mountain sheep has diminished. 
Control of the wolf numbers has been in effect ip 
two ways—by official action of the National Park 
Service within the boundaries and by private trap. 
pers adjacent to the boundaries, on the outside. At 
all times an effort has been made to keep abreast of 
events on other wildlife ranges in Alaska, and there 
are some indications that similar biological forces are 
operative everywhere, both inside and outside am 
park boundaries. . 
For some reason lamb crops have not been good in 
some of these years, but last spring there was good 
lamb production. Will this, together with what ap- 
pears to be lessened wolf pressure, begin the upward 
swing? This remains to be seen. Nowhere else in 
\laska have the mountain sheep and wolves been 
studied as they have in Mount McKinley National 
Park. Yet everywhere else in interior Alaska the 
same conditions exist. Here, then, we have an oppor- 
tunity to learn, in the wilderness of Denali, how 
animals react other, 
and what steps may be necessary to insure the per- 
petuation of the Alaskan fauna, the most striking 
ind valuable wildlife assemblage on the continent. 


to their environment, to each 


4 
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Celebrating a Smithsonian Centenary— 


Wilderness Exploration and Alaska’s Purchase 


By Henry 


N 1865 Robert Kennicott of I] lnois—one of the 
he young naturalists trained by Spen 
er | Baird—reached Alaska on a Smith 

van it ) om which came 


ot only knowledge of a great wilderness but also in 


rmat} that later plaved an important he 

I'nited States acquisition of this territory tl ywwned 

\ Ru 

Unfortunately, Kennicott himself did not live 

ve the results of his explorations, for during the 

xyped! ne died suddenly if leart 

May | 866, at the age of 30 vears. Wm. H. Dall 
succeeded Kennicott as Director of the S 

Corps, describes him n , . 

Boston, 1870, page noble, impetuous, but 

tender-hearted man, Who d been to me and many 

thers as more than a brother. During the past two 

vears many had had bitter controversies with him, 

ut all felt and expressed th erief at his untimely 


leath. He who made 
frends, but even enemies could not but respect the 


purity of 


was one enemies as well as 


motive, the open-handed generosity, the 
msideration, almost too great, for his subordinates, 
ind the untiring energy and lively spirits which were 
Kennt 


cott’s brilliant career and those traits of character and 


the prominent characteristics of the man.” 


personality that so endeared him to his friends, bring 
to mind those of another friend of the wilderness, 
Robert Marshall, who followed his path in later 
years. Kennicott and Marshall were alike in many 
respects. Both had crowded a lifetime of accomplish 


As THE SMITrHsONIAN Hundredtl 


InsrrruTion celebrates the 


Anniversary of its founding 1846, Tue Living WiLpERNEss 
rtunate to have this appropriate contribution from Dr. Co1- 
tins. A senior ethnologist of Smithsonian’s Bureau of Amer- 
can Ethnology, he was himself Director of the National Geo- 
graphic-Sn la Archaeolog Expedition to Bering Strait 
n 1936. The fa ha formation supplied the State Depart- 
ne sena \ssista sec! Baird (later the 
Institution id Secretary) was large part pon le f 
nica 1 ne " vith Russia fo Alaska purchase was 
¥ i Dr. Coll ] on 1942 
Profess Jam Alton James’s 7'4e F Scientific Exploration 
Ru 1 ~2e) ; e Pu ¢ f Alask (Ne nwester 
l SI Social § , No. 4. Evanston an 
( = 


CoLLins, JR. 


ment in the brief years allotted them—Robert Ken 
nicott, the pioneer naturalist, pushing on to explore 
unknown lands and Robert Marshall fighting to pro 
tect and preserve from exploitation the wilderness 
ireas thus added to our national heritage. 

On an earlher expedition to northwestern Canada 
ind Russian America, under the sponsorship of the 
Smithsonian Institution, Kennicott had travelled by 
Inoe and 


nn foot, with emplovees of the Hudson’s 


Bay Company, trom Lake Winnipeg to Athabaska 
nd Great Slave Lakes. From there he had descend 
d the Mackenzie to the Peel and Porcupine Rivers, 
tinally reaching Fort Yukon on the Yukon River 


\laska. In the course 
‘f these explorations, from 1859 to 1862, Kennicott 
had 


n What is now the territory of 
made extensive collections of birds, mammals, 
fishes, insects, and plants as well as clothing, weap 
yns, and other ethnological materials from the Atha 
paskan Indians. 

Chese collections, supplemented by others of equal 
value sent in by Ross, Macfarlane, Lockhart, and oth 
er Hudson’s Bay factors whose aid Kennicott had 
enlisted, are now among the most treasured materials 
in the LU. S. National Museum. Kennicott’s narra 
tive and the reports which he sent in to the Smith 
sonian provided the first substantial information on 
the natural history and resources of northwestern 
Canada and the adjacent part of Alaska. 


L 1864 the Western Union Telegraph Company 
conceived the plan of running a telegraph line from 
Puget Sound through British and Russian territory 
to Bering Strait, there to connect with a line extend 
ing westward across Siberia to St. Petersburg. Ken- 
nicott’s intimate knowledge of conditions in the 
northwestern territories made him the logical per 
son to direct the survey of the area over which the 
telegraph line was to extend. He accepted the post 
of Director of the Scientific Corps, with the rank of 
Major, on condition that he and a corps of assistants 
selected by him be allowed to make natural history 
collections for the Smithsonian Institution and the 
Chicago Academy of Sciences. Six young scientists, 
all of whom attained distinction in later years, accom 
panied Kennicott; they were H. M. Bannister, Fer 
dinand Bischoff, W. H. Dall, H. W. Elliott, G. W. 


Maynard, and Charles Pease. 








Kennicott and his party reached Alaska in the fall 
f 1865. Bannister was stationed at St. Michael’s, 
the Russian post on Norton Sound, and was placed in 
charge of the expedition’s supplies. He was also to 
make natural history collections and record meteoro 
logical data for the Smithsonian. Kennicott and the 
rest of the party established headquarters at Unalak 
leet, an Eskimo village 60 miles north of St. Mich 
vwel’s. Here they remained during the winter, pre 
paring for the exploration of the interior of Alaska 
in the spring. With three companions, Kennicott 
crossed the portage from Unalakleet to Nulato on 
the Yukon, or as it was called by the Russians, the 
Kwikhpak. Here Kennicott died. From that point 
he had planned to ascend the river to its headwaters 
while another party would be going overland from 
U'nalakleet to Bering Strait. 

Acting under instructions left by Kennicott, his 
yssociates carried out the work of exploration. One 
party proceeded up the Yukon along the unknown 
stretch of river between Nulato and Fort Yukon and 
proved definitely, as Kennicott had long contended, 
that the Kwikhpak of the Russians and the Yukon 
were the same river. Other parties explored the un 
known interior from Nulato to the head of Norton 
Sound and thence westward to Bering Strait, tern 
tories never before penetrated by white men. 

With the successful completion of the trans-Atlan 
tic cable on July 27, 1866, the Western Union Tele 
graph Company abandoned its plan for construction 
f the overland telegraph line to Siberia. Though 
the project itself had thus failed, it had brought the 
first detailed information on a large section of Rus 
sian America, information that was timely and im 


HERE IS 


8 THE LIVING WILDERNESS NUMBER jy 


portant in view of the then pending legislation fo, 
the purchase of the territory by the United States, 


O,, ECTIONS to the purchase of Alaska, especially 
on the part of the press, were violent and vociferous, 
In a campaign to acquaint the American people with 
the value of Alaska, Secretary of State Seward made 
extensive use of information on the geography, nat 
ural history, and resources of the territory that had 
been supplied him by Professor Baird. Senator Sum 
ner of Massachusetts, who led the fight for ratifica 
tion of the treaty with Russia, likewise repeatedly x 
knowledged his indebtedness to Baird, Kennicott, and 
Bannister for information on these subjects. 

Bannister returned to the Smithsonian in Januan 
1867. As the only person in Washington with first 
hand knowledge of Alaska, he was called into con. 
sultation by Secretary Seward and Senator Sumner 
Bannister’s ability to read and speak Russian enabled 
him to be of further assistance in going over the 
Russian publications in the Smithsonian and Congres 
sional libraries and extracting information on Alask 
for Senator Sumner’s use. With Professor Baird, he 
also appeared before the Senate committee that was 
holding hearings on the proposed purchase of Alaska 

Of their testimony he later remarked: “The an 
nexation was ridiculed at that time but we could tes 
tify that the country was worth the price asked. Time 
has sufficiently proved that we were right and I can 
safely say that we did not overstate anything. . . . The 
project of the Western Union Telegraph Compan 
of an overland telegraph across Bering Straits t 
Furope was a failure but its greatest result was the 
annexation of Alaska.” 


NO WINTER 


By Mar Winker GoopMan 


There is no winter here, though birds have flown 


Beyond this wood, to seek a warmer clime, 


Ind all the nameless creatures, too, have gone, 


That sojourned here within a sunnier time. 
The wind has pried the last red leaves apart 
Ind sent them scurrying across the ground; 
Now falls a sudden hush upon the heart, 
But underneath, the forest runs with sound. 


Here is no winter: for I have clearly seen 
Summer clinging to the topmost bough, 

Ind with a finger I can trace the green 

That April will unbind; yes, even now, 
Beneath the wind’s insistent murmuring, 

I feel again the glad green breath of spring! 
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News Items of 


HI N GORGONIO PRIMI 
T riv REA, In San Bernar 
tino National Forest, Calif., 
itely threatened with 
and those who 


mn, 






wish th irea’s present wilder AY Bprton FS , ' 
YS Abby = ‘ | | 

ness status preserved are ad- laka< te JZ 

, * r: : | \ } 
sed Che Wilderness So " | 
jetv to write immediately to 2 | 

— . . , | 
the Forest Service in Wash- | ig a 
neton and to the Regional r2 San Cort. »* Bolle Meadows 
. . l sy Wer a eee » d 
Forester in San Bernardino. ? Fa Ph peso | fl fF Ory Lake A“ 

; al toc y sno" we Ce, 
\t issue 1s a proposal to con- y) Ls 
eae % OX, pK ge * SanG mt 
struct a highway into the — v/ j TE y Feat, san Gorgenie 
primitive area, establish a ho Mi// SS “J 
tel-resort at the end of this Cee 
highway, and build from this ; 
point a ski-lift up the slope 
A Organization Camps 


shown on this magazine’s front 
over. 

Backed by various ski clubs, 
this proposal has been pending 
since before the war. It 1s now 








contemplated by the Forest Service as a national for 
est recreational development, and a hearing on the 
Service’s proposals has been announced for Febru- 
wy 19, in San Bernardino’s municipal auditorium. 
Statements by those who can not attend may be sent 

Regional Forester, U. S. Forest 
Bernardino, Calif. 

Behind the proposal, it is understood, in a very real 
und worthy demand on the part of many southern 
Californians for the best ski facilities. Threatened 
ire the interests of the many other southern Cal 


who demand a 


Service, San 


rnians cess to a wilderness area. 
Chreatened also are the national interests in preserv 
ng the remnants of primitive America—in a system 
that can inevitably be destroyed by a series of such 
proposals if adopted, locality by locality. 

Following a study of this problem, Olaus J. 
Murie—Director of The Wilderness Society—wrote 
is follows in Tue Livinc Wivperness for September 


1946 (in an article entitled “Shall We Cherish San 
Gorgonio?” reprint copies of which are available): 
It has been pointed out that skiing facilities are scarce in 


southern California, and people want to ski. ‘That is cer- 


tainly tru At the same time, primitive forest lands are 
ilready extremely scarce in southern California, and numer- 
us people also want such areas left, where they can get 
We drove up through this part of 
San Bernardino National Forest last May. 


way from the crowds. 
The congestion 
‘f people along the roads, the commercial establishments, 
the real estate dealers and all, were a revelation to us. The 
ity has moved up into the forest. 
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So far the mountain top itself has been kept inviolate, for 
those who seek the solitude of primitive forest and who like 
to climb mountains. About twenty-five organizations have 
camps on this part of San Bernardino National Forest and 
use the primitive area for their recreation. Numerous in- 
dividuals also drive as far as they can go and then hike into 
the primitive area. Surely these people, as well as the skiers, 


have a claim on the mountain. Once destroyed, primitive 


areas are gone for good. Ski facilities require good roads, 
and roads here would move the city up on San Gorgonio 


itself. 

In an article entitled “Wilderness Today, Resort 
Tomorrow?” published in the August 1946 Sierra 
Club Bulletin David R. Brower, editor of that maga- 
zine, says the San Gorgonio question seems to be two 
questions rather than one: 

1. What becomes of the value of the Forest Service Wil- 
derness Area (or Wild Area) policy if the boundaries of an 
area are modified to suit a pressure 


group-——any pressure 


group? This is a question of nationwide importance. 

2. If modification of the San Gorgonio Wild Area bound- 
ary is advisable, then what developments outside the new 
boundary will allow the best possible use of the region by 
(a) summer users who value the area primarily for its 
wildness, (4) summer users who prefer some development 
and easier access, (c) ski mountaineers and ski tourers, and 
(d) skiers who demand maximum access, accommodations, 
and lift facilities? ‘This question is of importance primarily 
to Southern Californians. 


After pointing out that the Sierra Club contains 
members who are “interested in, or advocates of one 








Y rHE 


or another of all ispects of the two questions,” Mr. 


Brower continues 


(uestion iting to policy in be dealt with whethet 
! ot on een the area involved, since requests fo 
nodificatior 4 ilmost) invariably ) n the direction 
ducing the area of wilderness, that would seem to be 
natter with which the Sierra Club, as a conserva- 
on o1 nization need neern itself. I, then, would feel 
meodit ton, in th nse, would destroy the value of 
Forest Service wilderness policy If one pressure group 
ta i then th is for denying changes to 
ther pressu roups 1s nm : 

Vion ! is mean f reaching the borders of a wild I- 
i my a nad that improvement, as well as the 
t techniques for traveling in a wilderness, is 
t thet adevelops a ncelusive argument for the n- 
t , ise, of the area of that wilder- 
| Vil ness t vhat wilderness we 

\ n | ! N tonal P rK id 
tit } ti yu ro- 

i Vhos t s 1 

} \ll 1) d b ven th 

| S t nonstrat milar lu 

I Vile ‘ 


\fter describing a discussion of his second question 


isa } ne of defense, Mr. Brower savs finally 
\l nciusion would De this mw) matt what the pressure, 
A t us assume that our small bit of maining wil- 
S nestimabl nestrmable because we can- 
not ven now put down in words what its present value Is, 
ad sc W iInnet now Know — what vreater value 
it may become Therefore let us for the present, and until 
such time as it is completely proved that a wilderness has no 


present or future value as a wilderness—let us now look 
hunks off 
ind mean it. 


Straight into the ye of the man who would SHC 


ind say firmly, ““Hands off! 


that wilderness, 

Readers are advised to address their comments to 
Lyle . Watts, Chief, Forest Service, U. S. Depart 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. The 
question as posed by the Forest Service is: Which 1s 


ment of 


“for the greatest good of the greatest number im the 
long run”—San Gorgonio’s slopes as ski resort or 
wilderness? 


*K * * 


PEAKING on the final presentation of the Nation 
S al Broadcasting Company’s 1946 series of “Na- 
ture Sketches,” Bernard Frank on September 14 
made a plea to the Nation for wilderness preserva 
Broadcast in cooperation with the National 
Park Service, the program like others in the series 
was presented by Raymond Gregg of the Rocky 
Mountain National Park, who included Mr. Frank 
in a panel discussion on recreational uses of wild 
Mr. Frank—Assistant Chief of the U. S. 
Forest Service’s Division of Forest Influences and 
also Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Wilderness Society 


tion. 


lands. 


spe ike is tr y| kk WSs 


LIVING WILDERNESS 


NUMBER 1 

Wilderness areas are developed tracts of forest and othe 
ands, 100,000 acres and up. They occupy less than 1 pg 
cent of the nation’s area. The great bulk of them rf 
it the headwaters of our nation’s great river systems. The 
represent all that we have left to pass on to future genera. 
tions as examples of the America that our pioneer anceston 


knew so well. Wilderness preservation is an essential pan 


of a balanced national conservation policy. Peo 

such areas more than ever he fore, aS a source of menta 
spiritual, and bodily relaxation, and for relief trom ¢ 
varried pace and artificial life of the machine age. Ty} 


wilderness areas serve other highly essential uses, such as y 


tection of valuable water supplies, which people in the Wee 
They 


| ] 
ippreciatc only too well. ire also large scale clenth 


aboratories and havens for wildlife. “They beckon to 4 


vho wish to test their vigor and knowledge of nature, a-foot 


m horses, or by canoe and paddle. ‘They also appeal strong) 
to those who are content to know them in picture and ston 
Chey round out our fine natural system of small d larg 
itional areas, serving all classes and ages of people. VW 

i sily destroy the wilderness, but we can not so eas 
tore it If we are to keep our faith with future genera- 
tions f we are to resist complete surrender to modern life’s 


naterialism, it ill of us to preserve the wilderness 


S up to 


This we can best do by protecting it against invasions 


roads, airplane landing fields, and other mechanized tray 
Let us continue, by all means, to expand and develop suit 
thle lands and waters for intensive recreational use. But 

t progressive people, let us keep our sanity and balance | 
maintaining the few remaining primitive areas in their pres 


ent natural state. 


eAvERS of Dr. William N. Fenton’s article, “4 
Day on the Allegheny Ox-Bow,” in the Jul 
1945 issue of Tue Living Wivperness will be in 
terested in an editorial that appeared in the Sala 
manca (N. Y.) Republican-Press on August |4, 
1946, under the heading, “Senecas Don’t Want t 
Swap Reservation for Park Lands.” At issue 1s 
projected dam that would create slack water some 33 
miles upstream to Salamanca. “Conservationists,” 
Dr. Fenton concluded, “will have many things t 
consider when they come face to face with concrete 
plans to inundate this quiet, wild valley of the upper 
Allegheny.” Among these, as the Salamanca Repub- 
lican-Press points out, is the right of the Seneca In 
dians to an undisturbed occupation of their reserva 
tion. Says the editorial, in part: 

The proposal that 8,000 acres of Allegany state park be 
transferred to the Seneca Nation of Indians, in exchange 
for lands in the Allegany river valley which would be floode¢ 
by the proposed Kinzua dam and Allegheny reservoir proy 
ect, is strongly opposed by the Senecas, according to Elmer 
Thompson, clerk of the Seneca Nation. 
“will not go down without a fight,” and are prepared “t 
carry their case to the highest authority in Washington.” 
The attitude of the Indians is important, because of tM 


provisions of «a treaty with respect to these lands, between 


He says the Indian 
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)ECEM 
United ind the Six Nations. This treaty, known as 
the Pick treaty, signed in 1794, stipulates that... 

“Now United States acknowledge all the land to be 
the pre if the Seneka Nation; and the United States 
vill neve: m the same, nor disturb the Seneka Nation, 

Six Nations, or of their Indian friends residing 

there nited with them, in the free use and enjoyment 
thereof; but it shall remain theirs, until they choose to sell 
he san the people of the United States who have the 
ght t hase.” 

lr ts of this treaty as regards flooding of the 
servat y the proposed Kinzua dam were studied by 
the les tatt of the U. S. Army Engineers when the 
ngineers were called on for a report on the project of 
reating ve reservoir extending from Kinzua nearly tu 
Salaman Phe discussion of the legal problems involved 
takes up several pages of the printed report of the engineers. 


[he report cites the above-quoted provisions of the Pickering 


treaty, | says that “in view thereof, it is extremely doubt- 


that Congress would authorize the acquisition of the 


iffected area of the Allegany Indian reservation until a 
voluntary agreement had been reached with the Seneca 
Nation.” \pproximately 400 Senecas live on the reser- 
yation between Salamanca and Kinzua. If they all feel as 


Mr. Thompson does, the proposal would seem to stand little 
hance of idoption. 


* *K *K 


. rOGETHER on the Editor’s desk recently 
were two unusually interesting items apparent 
ly unrelated yet curiously supplementary—from the 
Editor’s point of view at least. Said Dr. Robert M. 
Salter, Chief of the U. S. Department of Agricul 
ture’s Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricul 
tural Engineering, at a convention of the American 
Plant Food Council: 


Scientific research is the Aladdin’s lamp of the twentieth 
entury. In the brief period between the two world wars 
nd since, it has spawned a veritable flood of new products 
ind techniques, whose contributions, present and potential, 

man’s comfort and convenience, to his efficiency and 
scape from toil, to his health and longevity, and untor- 
tunately, to his powers of self destruction, make the magic 


\lready 


here, or coming, we see a vast array of light metals and 


f Aladdin’s time seem childish and impotent. 
loys in unbelievable abundance; new plastics by the score, 
nclud:ng the phenomenal silicones, compounds of silicon and 
arton; a dozen new synthetic rubbers, some greatly supe- 
tural rubber for special uses; new fibers—rayon, 
nylon, and fiber glass with ten times the tensile strength of 
eel; disease-destroying drugs- the sulfa-compounds, ate- 
rin, and synthetic quinine, and the even more potent antr- 
lotics, penicillin, streptomycin, and a new one, “tomatin” 
recently found in wilt resistant tomato plants; the powerful 
DDT and benzene 


ke chemicals like 


nsect Killers, hexachloride; hormone- 


2,4-D which in unbelievably low con- 
entration kill weeds, stick apples on trees, produce seedless 
tomatoes, and ripen green fruit; rockets and jet propulsion 
urcraft with near supersonic speeds; and last but by no 


means least, 


such miracles ot electronics and radiation as 
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black light, induction heating 


=? 


television, radar, and atomic 
power. ‘These products of science, unknown a mere three 
decades ago, are but portents of what scientific research will 


contribute to man’s material civilization in the years ahead. 


Said Dr. 1. D. Wilson, Head of the Biology De 
partment, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, in the 
course of an article on “The Social Significance of 
Recreation” in the August 1946 issue of Virginia 
Wildlife: 

What a change we face today. Asa result of science and 
technology men can produce enough in forty hours per week 
to provide the highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. Most of our children do not work at all. In many 
The 


city-reared child spends most of his time in school, in recrea- 


instances they are prohibited by law from working. 
tion, or in idleness . . . We must resort to constructive meas- 
ures which will give our children stronger bodies and minds 
and make them better citizens . . . The men who are en- 
gaged in making this land suitable for wildlife (both plant 
and animal) are among our most effective social planners. 
We are only in the beginning of our efforts to make land 
that is suited only for recreation and forestry serve its best 
purpose. It is not a simple matter. “Technological research 
and education are needed to prepare leaders for the wise and 
intelligent use of such land and to make it yield the most 
wildlife and provide the greatest amount of recreation. 


**K * * 


r rHE Monroe County Fair in August the Bur- 
A roughs-Audubon Nature Club of Rochester, N. 
Y., conducted a conservation booth at which copies 
of the March 1946 ( Adirondack) issue of Tue Liv- 
ING WILpERNEss and reprints of Bernard Frank’s 
June article on “The Wilderness: A Major Water 
Resource” were displayed. Encouraging similar edu- 
cational work elsewhere, Miss Grace I. Schneider of 
the Club’s Conservation Committee reports: “The 
attractive covers and arrangement of your publica- 
tion attracted much attention. I would say your 
contribution added greatly to our display and cre- 
ited much interest.” 


* * * 


“ a booklet recently d‘stributed by the Ameri- 
can Optometric Association: 


A good method for preventing rain-spattered glasses is to 
clean them with soap and water; rinse, dry thoroughly. 
Then take a bar of soap and rub on both surfaces, take a 
perfectly dry cloth and polish briskly. This provides a 
polished surface upon which the raindrops cannot remain 


like polka dots. They 


but clear. ‘This procedure also prevents steaming. 


run down the lens, leaving it wet 
A good 
substitute is ordinary furniture wax, which is applied sparing- 
ly, and rubbed briskly into a thin invisible film. There are 
also commercial preparations on the market to apply a 
similar coating. 
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aay i ot Netienadl Pas , ne Phot V. Ray 


THAN TYPICAL SAMPLE OF THE \MERICAN 


who saw that some liberal portions of the 
who follow 
was like 


must be saved, so that we and those 


have some sense of what our country 


men first glimpsed its vastness and its grandeur. 


hecause men and women had also courage 


inability 


them these 


determination and_ patience ind the fortunate 


inderstand that the impossible could not be 
names 


Highlighted in national park history are such 


John Muir, lover of the High Sierra wilderness; Steph 
Mather, first director of the National Park Service, of whon 
t has been said that “there will never come an end to th 


Roose velt, bold in 
D. 


beyond estimate 


good that he has done “Se ‘Theodore 


ulvocacy of sound conservation ; Franklin 


whose services to conservation are 
Ihe act which authorized the establishment of Isle Roy 


National Park was signed by President Hoover on March 


when wiht 


WV e€ posses 





WILDERNESS. 


\merica-that-w 


us cou 
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iccomplished 


Ri pose velit 


1931, but it was not until April of 1940 that the deed t 


the last acre of privately owned land within the 
woundaries of the park was accepted by the Federal Gove 


ment and full national park Status was given it. 


vuthorize 


Ihe origr 


nal act specified that the lands should be presented tot 


United States without expenditure of Federal funds for the 


purchase. However, a considerable sum of 


ictually 
days of the Civilian Conservation Corps, which during 


was xpended in developing this park during 


eight years of useful existence contributed much to the 


we dedicate here today. 


such mon 


\ll of us owe thanks to the Stat 


rf Michigan and to numerous private donors, tor the {2 


National Park Service 
problem, with all that that can mean in lack of adequ 

| 
control of use, and inability to protect valuable natural 


sources against impairment or destruction. 


th 


that we have in Isle Royale one national park in which t 
is not plagued with any private /a 
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VECEMBLER 1946 


ELEAS to the press in October, the following 


statement by The Wilderness Society has been 


widely tributed: 

Natio de cooperation to rescue the canoe land of the 
Superior toadless Area in Minnesota from commercial ex- 
sloitation is urged by The Wilderness Society. 

To tl nd the Society has endorsed a 3-point proposal 
by Chester Wilson, Conservation Commissioner of Minne- 
sta, and is urging that conservationists throughout the 
country <« the program to the attention of their representa- 


tives in the next Congress. 

This pros 
One would 
Service of private lands within the Superior Roadless Area. 
Another 


wned lands outside the area for private lands within. The 


ram, it is explained, calls for three Federal bills. 
provide for acquisition by the Federal Forest 


would authorize an exchange of Government 


third would make it possible for the local counties to receive 
sayments in lieu of taxes on the Government-owned lands 
within their boundaries. 

The crux of this problem, says The Wilderness Society, is 
the invasion of the wild canoe country by the airplane. 
Lands within this roadless area were once ac cessible only by 
water or trails, but the airplane has brought easy transporta- 
tion and has led to the development of resort projects that 
ure undesirable in this region. 

Purchase of the private lands where such resorts can be 
stablished is expected to help solve this problem. 

“Our from the 


ur mechanized civilization are few and precious,”’ says the 


ireas for recreation away influences of 


Society, “and we should work earnestly to preserve them.” 
Fed- 


ral Forest Service, includes more than 925,000 acres in 


1 


The Superior Roadless Area, so designated by the 


National Forest described as an area of endless 
135,000 


the Superi 
€ ouperior 


ikes, admirably adapted to canoe travel. Some 


res—or about 15 per cent—of this area is still in private 


* * * 


i Quvuevrico-SUPERIOR country must be saved 
now, if ever it is to be saved,” says Robert 
L. Mueller, Managing Editor of Sports A field, in 
in extensive October article entitled “In Jeopardy.” 
Mr. Mueller concludes his article as follows: 

Unless immediate steps are taken, there will be no genuin 
(Quetico-Superior wilderness worth saving. 


Sports with the 


{field urges its readers to communicate 


‘enators and representatives in Congress to take steps im- 
nediately to save the Superior National Forest ( Minnesota ) 
Once 


Minnesota roadless areas will be retained in 


idless areas from exploitation. Ontario has been 


ssured that the 


wild state, it is to be hoped that the Canadian province will 
] 


naintain as a genuine wilderness at least a formidable share 
f beautiful Quetico. 
lime is running out. Sports d field urges that every con- 


ervationist and sportsman everywhere put his shoulder to 


¢ Quetico-Superior wheel to give the movement to keep 
he beautiful canoe country wild the last big push into the 
ind of omplishment .. . into that land of reality, where 


uready are to be found the big redwoods of California, the 


eysers of Yellowstone, the glaciers of Glacier, the moun- 


tains of Jasper, the waterfalls of Yosemite. 
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What happens to Quetico-Superior is of interest to every- 
one. 

Including a map and a photograph, the article has 
been reprinted with a notice that additional copies 
may be obtained by addressing: Robert C. Mueller, 
Managing Editor, Sports A field, 401-405 Second 
Avenue South, Minneapolis 1, Minn. The reprint 
folder carries an additional note, as follows: 

Since the above was written, the International Association 
of Game, Fish and Conservation Commissioners, in conven- 
tion at St. Paul, Minnesota, has endorsed the proposed pro- 
gram of the U. 4 Forest Service tor consolidation and pro- 
tection of the wilderness areas embraced in the roadless 
areas of the Superior National Forest by acquisition of the 
remaining private land needed for adequate control of such 
areas. ‘The resolution urges Congress to pass the necessary 
measures and appropriate the necessary funds to carry out 
the program. It further is urged that the public agencies 
concerned in Canada take such steps as may be appropriate 
for the establishment of corresponding wilderness areas in 
the adjacent region on the Canadian side of the boundary. 
[t is pointed out that protection of wilderness areas of suitable 
size and location is important to perpetuate the natural at- 
tractions of such areas for wildlife habitat and for public use 
and enjoyment. 

* * * 


MERICANS, WILDLIFE AND THEIR LAND will be 
A the theme for the Twelfth North American 
Wildlife Conference, which will be held in San An 
tonio, Tex., February 3, 4, and 5, 1947, as announced 
recently by Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, President of the 
Wildlife Institute, the 
igency. There is especial need for the coming con- 
ference, Dr. Gabrielson pointed out, to coordinate 


Management sponsoring 


the efforts of all agencies and groups in the replen- 
ishment of the renewable resources diminished by 
years of war. Among the four general sessions 
planned will be one on “Wildlife and the Land” 
under the chairmanship of Frederick C. Walcott, 
\merican Wildlife Foundation, Investment Build 
ing, Washington 5, D. C. The six technical sessions 
will include one on “Wildlife of Grasslands and For 
ests”? (under the chairmanship of Neil W. Hosley, 
ish and Wildlife Service, Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago 54, Ill.) and another on “Wildlife and Land- 
Use Concepts” (under the chairmanship of Warren 
W. Chase, Forestry and Conservation, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.). Those interested 
in participating in a session are advised to get in 
touch with its chairman. “More than 50 papers will 
be selected,” says the Institute. “lour speakers will 
be scheduled for each of the general meetings, and 
six for each of the technical sessions. Five of the 
technical papers on diversified subjects will be pre- 
sented; the sixth will be an alternate. All will be 
printed in the published transactions.” 


, 








4 HE 


NaTuRAL Resources COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Hit 
wa rganized aft a 


ta servation 
fthcials held at Mammoth Cave, Kv., October 25 and 


nrerence if 


26, 1946, under the auspices of a committee named 
for this purpose ata simil ir meeting in St. Louis on 
March 30, 1946. (See Tue Livinc Witperness for 
Ju 446, page 24 Policies and objectives of the 
Council wet et forth in the following manifesto 
tred by Kenneth Reid, Executive Director of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, and adopted 
i usly 
| N RAL RESOURCES CoUNCII 
\ t ttainment ! una 
i ( nt t 
4 it f ( Ww) 
| operatior rd - 
then nt ttuinment 
t ( t n with rmation 
t ( ( | t d kedera 
t t I soul s ina 
t vithin t cope of ow ectives id to make 
t meme ! if s scientific data and 
t t m a ‘ nt vent eter- 
‘ t ms 
! NATURAL RESOURCES (¢ NCIL OF AMERICA shall 
é det ryanization. Determination of 
th alia ‘ eq t cthon shall Ye ) ee ea 
1! 1! ( mZations n they Vn limes, 
l nhe NATURAL REsouRCEs CouUNCI 
EF AMER \ mposed t d or an 
s tat m 4 r these ! imZations 
, L ¢ 
} th e: R zed nation n- 
rat s, " tit societies nm othe maitul 
‘ f ‘ ( Au ONAL OF ther organiza- 
th Ss Whose major NyeEctuiy ind ictivity ar nm the onserva- 
tion field as may be approved by the Council. Membership 
s tatn 17 he Council 
| peration tt Council shall be conducted by such 
ficers and with su finances as the membership shall deter- 
m 
| ( ls ! ly rd at ca the Chair- 
The Council elected Dr. Alfred C. Redteld, of 


the Ecological Society of America, chairman; C. R. 
Gutermuth, Vice President of the Wildlife Manage 
Radcliffe, 


ment Institute, secretary ; and Harry hk 
Vice President of the American Nature Association, 
treasurer. Dr. C. C. Adams, in recognition of his 


yntinued efforts “to stimulate and sustain interest 


in the movement that resulted in the forming of this 


. 1» } 

Council,” was elected an Honorary Member. 
Principal initial undertaking of the newly con 

stituted Council is the financing of a conservation 


conducted by Carl D. Shoemaker and 
on bills introduced in 


news service 


Daily reports 


including |) 
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Congress the previous day, giving a brief statment o 
the purpose of the bill, the name of the introducer 
the State which he represents, and the name of th 
Committee to which it ts referred. (2) Daily re 
ports on Committee or Congressional action n bills 
introduced, with copies of Committe 
hearings and reports. (3) Excerpts from the debate 
in the Senate and House on bills in which subscribes 
have a definite interest. (4) Information gleaned 
from Senators, Representatives and public officiak 
\ follow through on al 


previously 


on subjects of interest. (5) 
bills up to and including the approval or veto by th 
President. 

Giving signature consent, on behalf of their or 
vanizations, to establishment of the Council were 
Carl W. Buchheister, National Audubon Society: 
Ollie EK. Fink, Friends of the Land; C. R. Guter 
muth, Wildlife Management Institute and America 
Wildlife Foundation; Harry E. Radcliffe, America 
Nature \ssociation; \lfred .. Redtield, me slogica 
Society of America and Limnological Society of 
\merica; Kenneth A. Reid, Izaak Walton Leagu 
f America; Carl D. Shoemaker, National Wildlif 
federation; Charles G. Woodbury, National Park 
\ssociation; and Howard Zahmiser, The Wildernes 
society. 

\lso present and concurring personally but re 
quiring organization action before signature were 
Henry Clepper, Society of American Foresters; 
Dorothy M. Hill, Sierra Club; Arthur C. McFarlan 
Geological Society of America; and Tom Wallace, 
National Conference of State Parks. 


Considering the existence of such a council as 
great potential aid in mobilizing support for wilder 
ness preservation, as well as a means of meeting need: 
for keeping informed, The Wilderness Society hac 
early joined earnestly in the movement for its or 
\s president of the Ecological Socet 


ganization. 
Griggs, member of The Wildernes 


Dr. Robert F. ‘ 
Society Council, had instigated in 1944 the forma 
tion of the first committee that worked on the prod 
lem. Dr. Woodbury, also a Council member, an 
Mr. Zahniser, Executive Secretary, served with Dr 
Adams (chairman) and Dr. Redfield on the commt 
tee sponsoring the Mammoth Cave meeting, and the 
Council of the Society at its June 1946 annual meet 
ing endorsed the movement. 

\s secretary 
sponsoring committee Mr. Zahniser presented 


following statement on the meeting’s opening 4a) 
\s a member of the committee calling this meeting ! 


agreed with the others that no agenda or program of acti! 


should be drawn up .. . that this meeting should determin 


its own agenda and develop its own action. . that 


of the Mammoth Cave meeting’ 
he 
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m solutions so thor- 
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vith | t confidence that we 
ive rea yur cvreatest 
mm minator. 

What we must avoid is the 
mptat { reate super-or- 


must dispel any 





SiO t th possibility of 
aving nmon spokesman for 
ons tion interests. And 
e must sunt the suggestion 
it what mnservationists need 
s for t ther ditterences. 
Irving t reate a super-agency) 
nply an adventure in 
ustration There can be no 
nmon zkesman for all con- 
rvation ncles on specific is- 
rHE MAMMOTH CA\ 
ies becaus t is on specinc is- 
ne MISS HILL, ADAMS, 
ws that we are most likely to tas 
lifer. And we cannot forget 


differences because our dif- 
rences are really our reasons for existing. 
gut all of us need certain services, and we can provide 
a way that will save time and give us 


hem for ourselves in 


portunity to contribute more to advancing conserva- 


We need 


of us with information and 


a central service agency that will provide 


ifford a mechanism for a 


tter exchange of the information we severally have or are 
st equip] d to obtain. 

Tr} Y opportunity of this meeting is te establish such a 
ry vency and see that it has a sound basis with adequate 


n¢ We should make provision for this now, and see 


t its functions are strictly limited to services to membet 
Y s Phere should not b ven an implication that 
$ ag n speak for us or represent us. Th gency 
ir instrument, In other words, we should have 
spons to us rather than be indebted to it as an entity. 
! vho hav 


time and thought to ow 


ommon meet- 


vency mes r short of tl I oal It eed 
mme so ery r short 
\ t uch servic vency W | tl reatest 
ort that mservation vencies ve vel nad 
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his Mammoth Cave meeting is an 
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Z ther opportunities. Where could Ken Reid ve 
tt portunity for telling us about tl rrent 
t trol prospects! 

\\ make this meeting the first in series of 

tings for the formal purpose of conducting 

u vency, but w should at these meetings 
f tunities of Worm \ mirerrin 
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PrANDING) FINK, WOODBURY, ZAHNISER, 


RADCLIFFE, REDFIELD, GUTERMU TH, REID, BUCHHEISTER, 
rrING) CLEPPER, SHOEMAKER, MCFARLAN 


I would call this group the American Conservation Coun- 
cil—the Council to meet periodically, not less frequently 
| 


than annually, for the purpose of making appropriations for 


a central service agency, receiving the report of the agency, 


making assessments on member conservation agencies to 


provide needed funds, and determining policies with refer- 
The Council 
executive head of each of its constituent 


ence to any other means of financial support. 


should consist of the 


with authority to make com- 


Council should be 


ivencies © representative 


mitments. ‘The established in a formal 


way that would be ratified by each agency wishing to par- 


ticipate, and any rency should have the privilege of par- 


ticipatineg. 


Working under the authority of this Council, the service 


,] lahl } 
extent possible with available funds should 


encies informed on actions by Congress 


xecutive departments of the Federal Govern- 


g investigations by scientific 


It should arrange speci 


rganizations and set up mechanism tor the xchange of 


ntormation between organizations. 


On this basis but with 
(sutermuth, Mr. 
Mammoth Cave 
tural Resources Council o 


1 name suggested by Mr. 
Zahniser moved that the 
constitute itself the Na 
\merica and proceed with 


later 


meeting 


the necessary actions to make the 
Seconded by Dr. 


unanimously passed. 


arrangement per 


manent. \dams, the motion was 


\t informal sessions of the Council members, out 





. 1% cy ’ : ! 
standing prob 


ems in wilderness preservation requir 


ing current action were discussed along with other 


} 


conservation problems, and prospects for increasingly 


effective cooperation among conservationists were 


ynsidered encouraging. 
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if ». Savs Mrs. Edge 

I he vreatest asset of our \sso- 

on 1s, { urse the Sanctuary 

tse \\ 1\ i beautiful prop- 

t , squal miles in ext nt, its 

(hse ition Rocks rising a thou- 

t abe t Little Schuyl- 

kill River, one boundary of the 

ert with wide views of rich 

irm land and lovely wooded hills. 

Hawk Mountain is also geologically 

stil ind it lies in easy reach 

ties ut is vet wild and 
seemingly isolated, and unspoiled by over-development. Wi 
have t unique hawk flights that have made Hawk Moun- 
t un s. And a curator fitted to interpret to those who 
would better understand the meaning of the natural beauties 


nd wonders of the scene No wonder thousands of people 


throng to the Sanctuary Yet, such has been the attitude of 


visitors that we have found it possible to receive them 


vit t imposing Nampering restrictons on their ple isures. 
Ou it s tried at times when we are obliged to pick 
» papers and trash strewn by those who should know bette1 
ut this is not the rule. Year by year we look forward to 

the return of certain scout troops, and many individuals, 


efficient camps are models of neatness, showing appre- 


} 


ion of the privileges they enjoy 


| nirteen years ago, when the Sanctuary was first estab- 


lished, hawk protection was scoffed at even by those sup- 


posedly most interested in bird protection; the danger that 


the hawks might be exterminated was ridiculed. The Hawk 
Vlountain Sanctuary \ssociation has focussed the attention 

the bird-conscious public on the danger that then faced 
ind still faces our hawks through persistent shooting by 
ynorant gunners... Continued education os ee developed 
in active interest in hawk protection among hundreds of the 
more advanced conservationists, and the general public is 


iwakening to the value of the hawks and other predators. 


The study of hawks, and knowledge of their beauty and 
ise fulness, is a ready key to the understanding of the balance 


The revelation 


‘f nature so vital to the existence of man. 
of the hawk as a creature of daring and grace comes as a 
omplete surprise to many people. I have seen this happen 


ain at Hawk Mountain. And with that revela- 


And then 


vain ind ay 
tion comes open-mindedness. it is but one step 
to a discussion of all the predators, bird and animal, and to a 
new vision, as through an open door, of the wonders of the 


natural world. 





Looking forward to an enlarged program the As 
sociation—which is incorporated in Pennsylvania 
with its headquarters address Route 2, Kempton, 
Pa.—is seeking an enlarged membership and dona 
tions for improving its facilities for visitors. “Our 
greatest need,” says Mrs. Edge, “is for Adirondack 

7 ¥ ” 
type shelters for campers. 


* * *K 


HE League of Ohio Sportsmen has filed incor 
T poration papers creating a subsidiary to be known 
as “Tomorrow, Inc.” to finance, make, and distrib- 
ute a motion picture which will promote the conser 


vation of Ohio’s natural resources. 


* * * 


OW BEING DRAFTED by the Board of Directors 
N of the American Forestry Association 1s 2 
national forest policy to be submitted for considera 
tion by the association’s members and the genera 
public. This policy drafting, it is 
being based on a study of (1) data gathered in 
“Forest Resource Appraisal” reported in a_ recent 
issue of American Forests, (2) recommendations for 
mulated last July at Higgins Lake, Mich., by a com 
mittee of 19, and (3) the discussions at a large 
American Forest Congress held in Washington, D 
C., October 9 to 11. 

Commenting at the Congress on the appraisal re 
port and the Higgins Lake proposals with referenc 
to wilderness preservation, Howard Zahniser, Execu 
tive Secretary of The Wilderness Society, made on 
the opening day’s general session a statement sub 
stantially as follows: 


understood, ! 
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We vw ire struggling to preserve our relatively few 


remnant the American wilderness are not trying merely 


to arran 1 “peace-for-our-time” settlement. We are 
fightin, the future. And to succeed we must feel that 
we are mplishing something for all time. Our struggle 
s rathe: ish if we think only of our own lifetimes. We 
might enjoy ourselves without worrying. But it is 
not for ourselves that we are struggling. It is for our 
children, our children’s children, and all the future genera- 
tions of America. And if we are to succeed we must enlist 
the long-time cooperation of all who are concerned—co- 


eration with an all-time purpose. 


Among the groups who are most Important to the success 


of this enterprise are the foresters of America. Fortunately, 
they include some of those who are most enthusiastic in their 
appreciation of wilderness values. Wilderness preservation 


1s a distinct land-use purpose was in fact a concept that de- 


] 


veloped rst 


include many of those who are most keenly aware of both 


in the minds of foresters. And our foresters 
the watershed-protection and the recreational values of the 
wilderness. \ forestry congress should thus be a most 
favorable scene for mobilizing support for wilderness preser- 
vation. 

Anyone who works for the improvement of American 
forestry is indeed doing a good turn for wilderness preserva- 
tion—if he so wills it. Good forestry—that is, making the 
most prudent possible use of our forest resources—is in itself 

wilderness preservation measure, for as we approach the 
maximum utilization of forests outside the wilderness we 
wish to preserve, we lessen the needs that might later provoke 
demands for lumbering within the wilderness itself. For 
this reason we who are thinking most of the wilderness are 
trying to help in every way that we can to promote good 
forestry. 

We are greatly pleased to see in the Higgins Lake forestry 
program a call for a coordinated nation-wide campaign to 
nlighten the public on the importance of forests and to ob- 
tain concerted action in applying effective forest manage- 
ment. We are much impressed with the soundness of this 
program’s section on timber management and_ utilization, 
calling for “measures that utilize the contents of standing 
trees much more fully and effectively,” and emphasizing 
the importance of “outlets for the profitable use of low-value 
species, cull trees and logs, and small sizes of wood in order 
to reduce the large volume of material now left unused both 
n the woods and at the mill.” 

We believe, too, that this program is both sound and for- 
ward-looking in its recommendation of State studies for land- 
lassification and zoning legislation that will lead to the best 
use of forest and other lands. Our wilderness preservation 
effort, in fact, is essentially an effort to zone certain areas 
for perpetual preservation, and we are agreed that such 
zoning should be done with all the needs of the people care- 
fully studied and well understood. 

Yet I would be far from candid if I did not say that this 
Higgins Lake program, as a comprehensive outline of ob- 
jectives in American forest management, is greatly disap- 
pointing because of its total failure to include wilderness 
Indeed, the way 
t deals with the whole unportance of the forest as a recrea- 


preservation as one of its specific objectives. 
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tional resource seems far from adequate and quite lacking in 
clear-cut statements of recreation objectives. 

If the Higgins Lake program for American forestry is 
thus disappointing from this viewpoint, the Report of the 
Forest Resource Appraisal distributed with it is actually 
alarming. If the omissions from the program are to make 
way for the positive threats of the report, we must indeed 
call for 
forestry. 


an earnest soul-searching on the part of American 


Do we really intend to preserve wilderness areas, or are 
we merely giving lip-service to an attractive, sentimentally 
satisfying idea for the time being? Do we mean to preserve 
our wilderness areas, or are we simply saving them till we 
get ready to cut them? 
the future, or simply kidding our own generation? 


Are we perpetuating a heritage for 


In the context of this report it is, for example, very dis- 
turbing to see it specified that “particularly in the primeval 
stands” it is “imperative that additional national forest pro- 
duction be developed immediately.” It is highly disturbing 
also, in the context of this report, to see a section on epi- 
demics concluded with this sentence: “Primeval stands suffer 
enormous damage about which little can be done unless and 
until they are opened up to intensive management.” ‘There 
is an unfavorable significance in having it pointed out, i the 
context of this report, that “Remote areas, removed from 
possible entry or sale to private interests long in advance of 
actual demand, are now found to possess important com- 
mercial values.” 

Each of these statements here quoted as samples of the 
That is the 
reason for reiterating in this criticism the qualifying phrase 


report may indeed be sound enough by itself. 


“in the context of this report,” for I must be frank to state 
that this appraisal report at present reads like an outline of 
lumbering prospects rather than like an appraisal of our total 
forest resources. 

Even the section entitled ““The Public Stake in Multiple 
Use” leads to the conclusion that the forester who “manages 
woodlands for commercial wood production” must be “un- 
hampered” in his operations and that only with “security in 
will he “gladly” provide 
recreation, and sport as well as wood.” 


these matters” “water, forage, 

Finally, the conclusion of the report’s section on “Who 
Should Own America’s Forests?” 
attack on the public policy that gives us our greatest present 
hope for wilderness perpetuation. One can hardly believe 


he is reading truly at this stage of American conservation 
on, 


seems to be a most radical 


history when he sees here the statement: ublic ownership, 
whether State or Federal, should be of a custodial nature, 
subject to later relinquishment.” 

Wilderness conservation, it may be reiterated, is part of 
forest conservation generally. As Benton MacKaye, Presi- 
dent of The Wilderness Society, says: “Basic to the full use 
of the forest, whether for production or protection or recrea- 
tive aims, is the necessity of keeping the forest itself intact 
as a plant and animal community. This requires long-term 
management and hence long-term control.” Such a pro- 
posal as we are here considering, Mr. MacKaye points out, 
“would mean to expose to the short-term exigencies de- 
manded by the short-lived individual the long-term process 
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f f t wth required for the long-lived nation.” And 

t would mean diminishing hopes for wilderness preservation. 
t H L Lake program ind the appr usal report are 

I teps t itionalize a further exploitation of American 

t vit in up-to-date terminology, perhaps it is pre- 

pt is to point out something that was planned that 

4 In these circumstances we should reluctantly have to 

ur ir expectations up to disillusionment and enter a 

on d period r fighting tor wilderness preservation 
wit ur guard up whenever “vood forestry”’ is mentioned. 

If, \ ! ind this is what I have understood and 
what I pref to take as our working basis f, however, 

‘ nent ire n preparation for a better balanced, 

forestry in America in its broadest sense, let 
means see that all the public interests ar iven due 
( t ! d 1¢ nter t is i ossidie, Trom 
t oint of w of those who are most cerned with a 
\m t ( nt t t t vilderness 
. ‘ " ae 
‘ tl t | t ‘ ‘ 
[t \ t f idorsement of 
I t \m rica 
\ t t ~ nace | iT 
tai mnants of 
t (n ‘ t us in 
s t T vit . a t St i is 
t r working capital of future cuttings. 
, , 

Mr. Zahniser proposed a number of amendments 
ind 1 mmended that under the section of the 
Higgins Lake proposals entitled “Forest Manage 
ment for Multiple Use” there should be included 
imong the “essential uses of forests,” the following: 

Pres vilderness is excluded from plans 
1 s | ted ft the perpetuation r W ld- 

Vaters tect i tot rovision of Oppor- 
. t st | tv reation possible 


fr the Na 
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stands so desirable for this special purpose, that they 


should be designated as wilderness aré unless it 


as, 


Can pe 
their 
value for public enjoyment, scientific study, wildlife habiy 


proved that their commercial utilization outweighs 


ind for other purposes. We believe that no designated wi. 


derness area should be included in plans for sustained yielg 


lumbering, and that timber resources outside the wildernes 


reas should be so planned and operated as to enable us ¢ 


retain these wildernesses forever. 
he Higgins Lake program discusses the question of th 


value of mature trees. In this connection, we wish to point 
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out that many valuable birds and animals must have dead 
trees in which to nest or den or find food, or they w; 
suffer severe decrease. Indeed, many forms of wildlife ar 
suffering a severe housing shortage, due to an _ over-ep- 


thusiastic clean-up of the forest they live in. 
Wi: 


protection De viven due consideration in the final program 


urge that the importance of wilderness under inviolate 


It should be added that the National Parks Associatior 
loes not favor a policy of turning over to private ownership, 
ands of the national forests, any more than it favors such 


it policy with reference to the national parks. 


Anthony Wayne Smith in the course of a compre 
hensive statement on behalf of the Congress of In 
dustrial Organizations presented the only other con 
sideration of wilderness values included in prepared 
iddresses. Said Mr. Smith: 

We 


administered on 


ur primary concern Is with productive forestry. 
believe that should 
multiple-use basis which will develop them for timber pro- 
Private 


forests can and be 


duction and for a wide variety of recreational uses. 


lands should be obligated to provide for these uses as well as 


for timber production, and public forests should not be re- 
quired to carry the full burden of recreational use. 
It should be made clear, however, that there are areas 


whose best use in the interest of all the people calls for ther 


protection as natural, wilderness, or roadles 


permanent 


ireas, in which the primary values are scenic and recrea- 


tional in a sense which requires the permanent preservatior 


f primitive characteristics. “These values have been recog- 


nized in our State and National Parks and in wilderness 
other restricted areas of the national forests. \n essentia 
lement of the proper administration of such areas 1s the 
permanent dedication to their special use. 


Our members have a direct interest in the protection 
these values. Ihe total forest area in units of this kind 
elatively small. “Their preservation will not affect the tot 
timber supply of the country substantially one way or t 
ther. Our forestry problems are not going to be solve 
by the destruction of the last examples ot wilderness rem 
ng for the enjoyment of the American people. 

On the contrary, the crux of the production problem hes 
n bringing the devastated commercial forest lands of Amer 
ca back into full timber production, and preventing the reck- 
less destruction of the remaining private and publi m- 
mercial forests, by means of a firm policy of federal regult 
thon ind issistance, 


[hus brought to attention, wilderness preservation 


became a concern of the Congress and was discusse¢ 
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FOR: Readers of THE LIVING WILDERNESS cunan.ee 6. won 
FROM; ‘The Editor 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
HOWARD ZAHNIGER 


THE LIVING WILDERNESS with each new issue is reaching on increasingly large 
number of first-time readers, and others are now receiving more issues of 
the magazine than in former years. 48 a result, this magazine is steadily 
becoming more cOngpicuoug and The Wildernegs Society is becoming more widely 
and more frequently thought of as ite publisher. This is an encouraging 
realization of one of our purposes. At the same time, we are not simply 
publishing a magazine. We are serving a case; 


(1) To enlist the American people in the preservation of our 
american wilderness. 

(2) To spread the conception that the wilderness is a valuable 
natural resource of the people and should be conserved as 
guche 

(3) To promote nation-wide cooperation in resisting the in- 
vasion of such wilderness by the sights, sounds, and other 
influences of civilization, including routes which can be 
used for mechanized transportation, all commercial develop- 
ments, and those non-commercial improvements and influences 
which clash seriously with the primeval environment. 


We trust you will not loge sight of these objectives, and we are using this 
space for a quarterly reminder. Here you can expect to find in each issue a 
reminder also that preservation of the american wilderness calls for the 
mobilization of all who support it... the organization, as Robert Marshall 
put it, "of spirited people who will fight for the freedom of the wilderness." 
And with this reminder will come the suggestion that The Wilderness Society 
welcomes anyone who agrees with its objects to become a Member at $1 a year, 
a@ Subscribing Member at $2, a Contributing Member at $5, a Sustaining Member 
at $10, or a Life Member with a single $100 contribution. 





You will, however—we are confident--note with appreciation that you are not 
being preached to throughout the magazine, that our mthors are not confine 
within any narrow dogma, that even the editor may differ with some of the 
ideas expressed yet prize their stimmlating and informative value to his 
readers. In brief, we hope you will realize that THE LIVING WILDERNESS is a 
medium for anyone who has something to say about the wilderness and can say 
it effectively and constructively . . . and for anyone who wishes to share his 
wilderness experiences with others—through narratives, through essays, or 
through poems. But we want you to realize too that we have a serious purpose 
in offering readers such a magazine. 














